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Editorial  Comments 


Responding  to  Our  Youth 

In  the  June  1994  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin,  with  the  theme  "Are 
Friends  Meetings  Losing  Their  Youth?/'  young  Friends  told 
their  feelings  about  our  meetings.  Some  were  no  longer  involved 
with  meeting,  others  found  fault  with  us  but  were  still  involved, 
and  yet  others  had  found  their  place  in  their  meeting. 

The  response  to  that  issue  was  incredible.  Friends  really 
cared  about  what  our  kids  had  to  say.  This  issue  also  focuses  on 
youth.  Many  Friends,  older  and  younger,  responded  from  their 
own  experiences  as  they  related  to  young  people's  concerns. 
Colin  Schoder-Ehri  responded  in  prose  form,  and  Alex  Nord, 
with  poetry;  both  are  in  high  school  writing  about  current 
experiences.  Jim  Davis,  Rebecca  Rix,  and  Eric  Anderson  help  us 
see  the  paths  they  took  as  young  adults  to  find  Quaker  Meeting. 

I've  just  returned  from  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  where 
I've  enjoyed  visiting  with  Senior  Young  Friends,  who,  as  best  I 
can  tell,  range  in  age  from  early  high  school  to  their  mid- 
twenties. As  always,  I was  impressed.  They're  involved  with  the 
yearly  meeting  as  a whole.  Their  business  meeting  expressed 
opinions  about  site  selection  and  the  scholarship  fund.  Senior 
Young  Friends  serve  on  Ministry  and  Oversight,  help  with  the 
children's  program,  and  lead  a special  series  of  intergenera- 
tional  worship  sharing  groups. 

I look  forward  to  visits  with  Junior  Friends  (high  school)  and 
Young  Friends  (young  adults)  in  North  Pacific  and  Pacific 
Yearly  Meetings. 

I think  that  the  youth  groups  in  our  yearly  meetings  are 
larger  than  they  were  several  years  ago.  They're  certainly  stron- 
ger, operating  from  a core  of  strength  adult  groups  could  envy. 
They  conduct  business  meetings  and  set  codes  of  conduct  for 
one  another.  They  don't  want  the  adults  to  do  it  for  them  and  are 
showing  us  that  they  can  do  it  their  own  way. 

There's  no  avoiding  the  fact  that  many  young  people  who 
grew  up  with  us  have  left  our  meetings.  Others  have  stayed,  and 
yet  others  have  found  their  way  to  us.  The  least  we  can  do  is  wish 
those  who  go  a fond  "Fare  thee  well,"  and  welcome  heartily 
those  who  stay,  return,  or  find  us  for  the  first  time. 


Fund  Raising  Appeal  Letter 

You'll  find  an  appeal  letter  on  the  back  cover  of  this  magazine 
and  a Friends  Bulletin  envelope  stapled  into  the  binding. 

We'd  rather  not  ask  you  for  extra  money,  but  we  have  no 
choice.  We  depend  on  our  annual  fund  raising  appeal  letter  to 
help  us  meet  our  budget.  Y et  when  we  looked  at  the  comparative 
costs  of  sending  out  the  letter,  considering  recent  increases  in 
paper,  printing,  and  postage,  we  decided  to  include  the  letter  in 
the  magazine.  It  just  didn't  cost  as  much  as  sending  you  an 
individual  letter. 

The  risk  is  that  you  won't  notice  the  letter.  Please  unfasten  the 
envelope  and  put  it  on  your  "bill  pile"  or  include  it  in  your 
contribution  system.  The  budget  amount  for  this  appeal  is 
$4,000,  which  is  up  20%  from  last  year.  We  appreciate  your 
help.B 
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Meeting 


by  Alex  Nord,  Salmon  Bay  Meeting 

Silence 

A time  to  think 
to  reflect  on  my  day 
my  week 
my  life 

wait  for  the  whisper  of  God 

sitting  comfortably  among 

friends 

no  fidgeting 

My  mind  is  freed 

by  the  silence 

Alex  Nord,  a Junior  Friend,  is  sixteen  years  old. 
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Friends  Need  to  Reach  Out 

by  Emily  Lambert  Miraie, 

Mendocino  Worship  Group 

When  I received  the  June  1994  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin 
I sat  down  and  read  it  cover  to  cover.  These  young  Friends 
had  messages  that  were  personal,  honest,  and  critical  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Until  I read  this,  I had  not 
realized  what  an  important  issue  it  was  for  me.  I am  32 
years  old.  I am  a birthright  Quaker  who  "fell  away"  for 
about  twelve  years  from  age  19  to  30  or  so.  I frequently  felt 
the  same  as  your  respondents  did  during  this  time.  In 
many  ways  Quakerism  let  me  down.  Yet  I rejoined  a 
meeting  three  years  ago  and  have  been  an  active  Quaker 
ever  since.  Maybe  many  people  go  through  this  process  of 
rejection  and  reevaluation  regardless  of  religious  sect;  I 
don't  know.  I do  know  that  outreach  toward  young 
people  seems  lacking  among  us. 

Listen  to  what  the  young  people  have  to  say  regarding 
Quaker  education: 

• "I  have  not  been  taught  my  own  religion." — Deirdre 
Kerr 

• "Older  Quakers  expect  the  children  to  learn  by  osmo- 
sis." — ^James  Navarro 

• "Since  we  can't  agree  on  what  to  teach  our  children,  we 
allow  whoever  wants  to  sign  up  to  teach  them  any- 
thing." — Cynthia  Taylor 

• "As  a birthright  Friend  who  has  maintained  active 
participation  in  meetings,  I still  find  it  amazing  that  I 
have  not  read  the  Bible.  Nor  have  I read  the  Quaker 
classics.  I think  this  sends  a very  poor  message."  — 
Lise  Klein  Kirsis 

• "I  realize  that  I could  often  not  name  anything  definite 
that  the  adults  around  me  believed  in,  and  this  has 
contributed  to  my  confusion  about  the  role  Quakerism 
plays  for  me.  As  a child,  faith  was  a gray  haze  that 
vaguely  included  everything  'good.'"  — Kjell  Benson 

I felt  just  as  these  young  people  do.  No  one  seemed 
exactly  sure  what  to  pass  on,  and  certainly  no  one  took 
pains  to  teach  me  about  our  Christian/ Quaker  heritage.  I 
never  read  the  Bible  or  had  courses  on  Quaker  history. 

It  must  be  difficult  to  deal  with  Quakerism  as  an  adoles- 
cent. Part  of  one's  task  of  life  at  that  age  is  to  define  one's 
own  values  and  beliefs,  and  this  is  often  easier  when  one 
has  a set  of  concrete,  easily  defined  principles  to  either 
embrace  or  rebel  against. 

I don't  think  it  is  necessarily  a given  that  young  people 
reject  their  religion  as  a normal  part  of  adolescence.  As  a 
teenager  I was  very  active  in  the  Native  American  religion 
that  my  mother  adopted  when  we  lived  on  an  Indian 
reservation.  Practice  of  this  religion  entailed  prayer  aloud, 
participation  in  ceremonies,  and  vision  quests.  It  was  very 


active  and  engaging,  partly  because  there  were  concrete 
actions  and  activities  that  were  done  together.  However,  it 
was  awkward  participating  in  a religion  not  of  my  own 
heritage.  Many  activities  were  "Indian  only,"  and  under- 
standably so  in  light  of  long  years  of  oppression.  In  fact, 
part  of  my  return  to  Friends  was  based  on  a desire  to 
pursue  a religion  of  my  own  heritage. 

Perhaps  it  is  life  in  a secular  society  that  contributes  to 
a lack  of  interest  in  Quakerism.  I did  not  remain  an  active 
Quaker  during  my  third  decade.  Through  college  and 
medical  school  I was  too  frantic  to  be  able  to  settle  down  for 
an  hour  of  meditation,  so  I did  not  attend  meeting  very 
frequently.  The  school  I attended  was  a leftist  liberal  arts 
college  and  religion  was  definitely  not  in  vogue.  In  medical 
school,  science  was  king,  and  no  thought  was  devoted  to 
spiritual  life.  The  people  I knew  and  respected  seemed  to 
consider  it  a nonentity.  Even  though  I had  ceased  to 
participate  in  Quaker  religious  life,  I didn't  want  to  give  up 
my  (high  school)  membership.  In  fact,  Ann  Arbor  Meeting 
sent  me  a letter  after  eight  years  or  so,  suggesting  that  I 
transfer  my  membership  to  a closer  meeting,  but  for 
some  reason  I was  unable  to  establish  newer  ties.  At  the 
same  time,  I didn't  want  to  give  up  my  old  ones,  either. 

There  are  ways  in  which  Friends  discourage  young 
people  from  participating.  Here  is  an  example  of  how  I,  as 
a young  person,  felt  unwelcome.  When  I was  in  college,  I 
decided  to  get  married.  Although  I was  a birthright  Friend 
and  still  maintained  membership  in  Ann  Arbor  Meeting,  I 
didn't  actively  attend  the  meeting  in  the  town  where  I went 
to  school  (Yellow  Springs,  Ohio).  However,  life  events 
such  as  weddings,  funerals,  and  births  tend  to  draw 
people  to  religion.  I wanted  a Quaker  wedding.  I requested 
to  be  married  in  the  Yellow  Springs  Meeting  and  this 
request  was  denied.  I was  told  the  meeting  didn't  feel 


Talking  with 
Young  Friends, 
Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting, 
1994. 
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comfortable  hosting  the  wedding  of  someone  they  hardly 
knew  and  who  didn't  attend.  In  some  ways  their  point  was 
valid.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  was  I supposed  to  do? 
Have  a civil  ceremony  in  lieu  of  the  religious  one  I wanted? 
Convert  to  Islam  and  have  an  Islamic  wedding?  (My 
husband  is  Muslim.)  I had  been  a Quaker  all  my  life,  and 
now,  the  one  time  I really  needed  something  from  my 
religion,  I was  refused  because  of  poor  attendance.  I sup- 
pose they  might  refuse  to  allow  one  to  marry  outside  the 
religion,  but  this  is  a much  more  valid  consideration  than 
poor  attendance.  The  way  I see  it,  that  event  could  have 
served  as  my  impetus  to  reenter  Quaker  religious  life,  and 
instead  I was  shut  out.  What  good  is  it  to  belong  to  a 
religion  if  the  religion  refuses  to  marry  you? 

If  there  is  widespread  concern  that  Quakerism  is  losing 
its  youth,  then  Friends  need  to  make  that  extra  effort  to  pull 
young  people  in  during  the  special  times  that  draw  them 
to  religion.  Friends  need  to  reach  out  to  young  people 
absorbed  in  the  secular  world,  and  finally  Friends  need  to 
put  energy  and  time  into  educational  programs  and  activi- 
ties so  that  young  Friends  gain  a good  basis  in  Quaker 
history,  our  Christian  roots,  and  current  Quaker  thought.* 


Cedra 

Eichenauer, 
on  stage 
at  North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting, 
1994. 


Coming  Home: 

The  Journey  of  Young  Attenders 
by  Jim  Davis  with  Rebecca  Rix  and 
Eric  Anderson,  Multnomah  Meeting 

Some  Friends  in  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  have 
noticed  a distressing  trend:  Young  Friends  in  their  twen- 
ties who  have  grown  up  in  the  meeting  now  seem  to  be 
drifting  away  from  meeting.  They  also  note  with  some 
curiosity  that  young  attenders  in  their  twenties  are  becom- 
ing a more  common  sight.  Naturally,  Friends  wonder  what 
is  drawing  the  latter  even  as  the  former  drift  away.  As 


young  attenders  of  the  meeting,  several  of  us  were  asked 
to  entertain  this  query  and  to  share  what  we  found  with 
the  larger  meeting. 

In  the  tradition  of  Friends,  we  were  careful  to  root  our 
observations  on  our  own  experiences  and  to  not  engage  in 
speculation  on  other  matters.  We  do  not  know  why  young 
people  who  have  grown  up  in  the  meeting  would  leave  it. 
Some  of  us  would  be  interested  to  know  how  they  might 
respond  to  such  a query.  We  do,  however,  have  a sense  of 
what  draws  us  to  meeting.  To  arrive  at  that  understand- 
ing, each  of  us  reflected  on  our  own  faith  traditions,  on 
what  brought  us  to  the  meeting,  and  on  what  continues  to 
bring  us  back.  We  sought  to  understand  our  similarities 
and  differences  in  each  area  so  that  we  could  share  those 
observations  in  the  hope  that  we  may  all  better  under- 
stand what  draws  young  attenders. 

We  found  that  we  have  come  from  diverse  faith  back- 
grounds. Some  of  us  were  raised  in  traditional  mainline 
churches  such  as  Lutherans  and  Catholics.  Others  were 
raised  with  the  influence  of  Christian  fundamentalism. 
Buddhism,  and  agnosticism.  One  was  brought  up  an 
atheist.  From  those  varied  backgrounds,  each  of  us  had  a 
desire  for  a shared  faith  community  other  than  the  one  we 
had  known  growing  up.  This  sprang  from  a sense  of 
"something  missing" — a desire  for  "something  more," 
and  this  desire  took  the  shape  of  an  intentional  search  for 
many  of  us,  an  intellectual  foray  into  other  religious 
traditions  for  something  that  felt  comfortable  and  held 
meaning. 

What  was  striking,  though  hardly  surprising,  was  that 
none  of  us  came  to  Friends  as  a direct  result  of  our 
conscious  search.  Few  of  us  had  heard  of  Friends,  and 
those  that  had  did  not  necessarily  expect  to  find  a rich 
spiritual  community.  Rather,  we  got  here  by  various  coin- 
cidental ways.  Each  of  us  found  ourselves  in  the  company 
of  Friends  more  by  accident  than  design,  just  as  a traveler 
might  rest  in  an  unfamiliar  village  while  exploring  the 
surrounding  cities  for  a place  to  live,  and,  once  there, 
decide  that  the  village  was  more  attractive  than  any  of  the 
cities  visited.  One  of  us  attended  an  east  coast  Quaker  high 
school  on  its  academic  merits  and  later  recalled  its  silent 
meetings  and  the  spirit  of  the  teachers  as  the  closest  he  had 
found  to  the  spiritual  community  he  sought.  He  saw 
Multnomah  Monthly  Meeting  as  a spiritual  community 
from  which  to  explore  other  religions  and  found  it  satisfy- 
ing in  itself.  One  of  us  was  hired  at  a Friends  school  and 
found  in  it  the  "Zen  Christian"  community  he  had  not 
believed  existed.  One  of  us  attended  meeting  simply  to 
observe  this  strange  religion  which  seemed  to  exert  so 
much  positive  influence  on  historical  affairs. 

While  our  exposure  to  Friends  may  have  been  coinci- 
dental, it  is  no  coincidence  that  each  of  us  chose  to  come 
back  week  after  week.  None  of  us  would  have  stuck 
around  had  it  not  been  for  the  unique,  disarming  and 
powerful  effect  of  the  silent  meeting,  the  Friends  with 
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whom  we  came  in  contact,  and  the  practices  and  testimo- 
nies they  demonstrated.  The  question  for  us  was  not  what 
brought  us  to  Friends.  That  we  may  attribute  to  God's 
influence,  happenstance,  or  the  cosmos  bringing  into  our 
lives  an  experience  of  that  which  we  deeply  desire.  The 
question  for  us,  rather,  is  what  kept  us  coming  back? 

Among  the  things  that  brought  us  back  to  meeting  was 
the  gentle  acceptance  of  the  people;  the  nondogmatic 
nature  of  Friends'  beliefs  and  worship;  the  commitment  to 
community  involvement;  the  unfolding  of  Quaker  testi- 
monies of  simplicity,  harmony,  honesty,  and  peace;  the 
dedication  to  the  sense  of  the  meeting;  genuine  respect 
and  concern  for  others;  the  strong  values  of  all  members  of 
the  meeting;  and  the  diversity  of  beliefs  and  acceptance  of 
others  wherever  they  may  be  in  their  own  faith  walk. 
Several  of  us  described  attending  meeting  as  if  we  were 
"coming  home"  to  a faith  community  that  shared  our 
values.  We  liked  the  integrity,  or  wholeness  of  commit- 
ment to  both  faith  and  practice  in  everyday  life.  We  liked 
the  friends  we'd  made  — young  people  like  ourselves  who 
could  relate  to  where  we'd  been  and  where  we  are. 

Perhaps  most  of  all,  we  like  the  personal  responsibility 
meeting  expects  us  to  take  in  our  own  faith  journey.  Along 
that  journey,  we  had  been  given  different  maps  and  found 
them  wanting.  Friends  did  not  offer  to  replace  those  maps 
with  their  own.  Rather,  they  offered  an  opportunity  for  us 
to  learn  how  to  become  scouts  and  trackers,  to  develop  our 
own  moral  compass,  and  to  learn  how  to  read  the  trail  so 
that  we  are  sensitive  to  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  or  Inner 
Light.  Having  grown  up  with  other  maps,  we  have  be- 
come distrustful  of  and  disillusioned  with  them.  We  know 
they  may  become  obsolete,  and  do  not  account  for  every 
hill  and  valley.  Friends  have  shown  us  that  it  is  vital  to 
learn  how  to  discern  our  way,  rather  than  blindly  follow 
a proscribed  path.  Friends  provide  a faith  community  of 
fellow  explorers  who  journey  with  us  and  help  us  develop 
those  spiritual  tools.  We,  who  had  become  proactive  in 
pursuing  our  own  spiritual  and  religious  development, 
had  foimd  a community  that  welcomed,  encouraged,  and 
facilitated  that  very  approach.  Perhaps  that  is  why  coming 
to  Quaker  Meeting  has  felt  so  much  like  coming  home.  ■ 
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Matt  Kozval, 
Senior  Young 
Friend, 

at  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meeting, 
1994. 


Jay  Johansen, 
Betsey 
Kenworthy, 
North  Pacific 
Yearly 
Meeting, 
1994. 


From  a Quaker  Family 

by  Colin  Schoder-Ehri,  University  Meeting 

I am  from  a Quaker  family,  and  the  values  I have 
grown  up  with  are  not  reflected  at  all  in  the  society  I live 
in.  This  difference,  in  itself,  does  not  bother  me,  as  I see 
diversity,  in  general,  as  a good  thing.  I have  no  qualms 
about  the  values  of  most  of  the  people  I encounter  day-to- 
day  in  my  life.  Sometimes  I am  faced  with  an  individual 
whose  ideals  and  morals  are  so  different  from  mine  that  I 
feel  disgusted  and  have  a hard  time  hiding  this  disgust 
and  not  letting  it  turn  to  anger.  I am  a pacifist,  so  I could 
not  forgive  myself  if  I became  violent  for  any  reason. 

My  association  with  my  Friends  meeting  helps  me  to 
contain  myself  and  become  more  accepting  of  those  around 
me.  After  a Sunday  worship,  I am  calmer  and  less  per- 
turbed when  I encounter  someone  who  is  morally  dis- 
agreeable on  a fundamental  level.  Instead  of  letting  my- 
self become  disgusted,  I try  to  find  things  in  myself  that 
coincide  with  his  or  her  beliefs  and  values  I usually  find 
intolerable. 

I am  involved  with  quarterly  and  yearly  gatherings  of 
Friends  and  Junior  Friends.  The  Junior  Friends  are  a great 
group  of  people  whom  I love  to  be  around  and  who 
support  me  when  I need  it. 

I have  had  an  experience  that  I can  call  religious.  It 
occurred  to  me  about  half  a year  ago  while  sitting  in 
worship  at  the  beginning  of  meeting.  For  a moment  I felt 
the  condition  of  the  world.  I didn't  see  through  anyone 
else's  eyes,  but  I believe  what  I felt  was  a glimpse  of  what 
the  world  was  at  that  moment — not  only  human  thoughts 
but  also  the  thoughts  of  everything  else,  although  a dis- 
tinct human  idea  of  conflict  and  competition  was  present. 
All  I can  say  as  a result  of  feeling  this  is  that  the  human 
condition  at  that  moment  seemed  frustrated — still  sane, 
but  slightly  disturbed  and  almost  worried  (worried  about 
life  and  society  and  the  earth  as  it  was  at  that  time).  This 
experience  was  not  religious  in  nature,  but  it  may  have 
been  in  origin.  ■ 

Colin  Schoder-Ehri  is  fifteen  years  old. 
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Friends  and  Community 

by  Christopher  Kliks,  Multnomah  Meeting 

At  yearly  meeting  J uly  1 994, 1 felt  compelled  to  walk  up 
to  the  stage  and  complete  the  circle  there.  I have  come  a 
long  way  from  the  January  of  my  first  return  to  meeting, 
when  I fought  those  inner  urges,  after  twenty-two  years 
away.  Just  last  quarterly  meeting,  seeing  the  despairing 
gap  between  those  younger  than  I and  those  older,  I felt 
isolated.  Rather  than  accept  the  spirited  invitation  of  the 
young  ones  or  the  urging  of  elders  to  sit  in  further  discus- 
sion on  the  issues  of  the  day,  I grew  afraid  and  left  early. 

There  has  been  a great  deal  of  concern  about  the  loss  of 
Quaker  youth  to  the  outside  world  after  they  enter  young 
adulthood.  There  seems  to  be  a horrendous  twenty-year 
canyon  across  which  we  must  leap  to  reach  the  other  side 
of  the  community.  In  a recent  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin,  a 
number  of  struggling  young  Friends  wrote  of  the  pain 
and  isolation  they  felt.  Some  even  hinted  at  betrayal. 
"Why,"  they  asked,  "did  our  elders,  knowing  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world,  allow  this  to  happen  to  us?  Why  did  they 
nurture  a place  of  community  for  us  when  we  were  young 
and  then  at  age  21  leave  us  on  our  own?  Why  aren't  they 
reaching  out,  providing  a network  of  support  and  loving 
friendship  that  bridges  these  difficult  years?" 

Maybe  part  of  the  problem  lies  with  a nagging  myth 
about  spiritual  growth.  There  was  a time  I was  convinced 
that  if  youth  were  raised  in  love  and  perfect  harmony, 
their  adult  life  would  take  care  of  itself.  After  twenty 
years  of  participation  in  alternative  communities,  I see  I 
was  wrong.  At  times  I saw  the  wisest,  most  energetic  and 
talented  young  ones  enter  into  what  seemed  a tailspin  trial 
of  spiritual  survival.  I saw  them  wither,  their  creativity  set 
aside  for  more  worldly  activities  such  as  driving  a new  car 
or  camping  in  front  of  the  television  with  a beer  in  hand, 
just  to  get  centered  for  another  day  of  meaningless  labor. 

These  were  many  of  the  same  signs  of  a starving  inner 
life  that  I showed:  the  tendency  toward  addiction  to  and 
obsession  with.  Restless,  discontented,  and  quick  to  anger, 
I was  more  interested  in  the  complaint  side  of  an  issue  than 
I was  in  the  solution.  In  time  I grew  isolated,  reserving 
little  desire  to  consider  the  views  of  others. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  now  that  a healthy  early  life  does  not 
guarantee  safe  passage.  Throughout  life  we  need  the  same 
kind  of  supporting  network  of  friendship  we  had  as  young 
people.  We  will  always  need  the  example  of  elders  to  aspire 
to,  and  there  wiU  always  be  those  just  behind,  who  would 
willingly  take  our  hands  if  we  would  only  offer. 

As  I examine  the  deeper  reasons  that  have  brought  me 
back  to  Friends,  I realize  that  just  as  it  was  the  light  I saw 
in  younger  Friends  that  first  attracted  me,  it  is  the  light  and 
wisdom  I see  in  elder  Friends  that  keep  me  here.  I had 
forgotten  how  many  of  them  gave  of  their  time  and  pa- 
tience, demonstrating  the  clearness  and  peace  of  mind  I 
aspired  to.  At  lunch  one  day  this  yearly  meeting,  I met  a 


man  who  was  also  returning  to  Quaker  community  after  a 
long  spell  away.  I asked  what  brought  him  back.  His 
words  struck  me: 

It  wasn't  so  much  how  my  grandmother  lived 
that  I remember.  It  was  the  way  she  died.  There 
was  the  day  when  she  sat  in  her  dining  room,  the 
window  behind  glowing  in  late  summer  light. 

We  both  admired  the  tall  vase  of  paper-thin  irises 
there  in  front  of  us.  Her  white  hair  caught  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun  as  she  said  plainly  and  frankly: 

"I  will  be  dying  soon  and  I want  you  to  have 
certain  things  when  I am  gone."  I thought  to 
myself,  "I  want  to  learn  to  die  that  way."  I think 
I came  back  so  I could  find  what  gave  her  courage 
and  inner  peace. 

For  myself,  I realize  that  a part  of  me  still  seeks  healing 
that  can  only  occur  in  nurturing  community — a circle  that 
reaches  forward  to  elders  and  backward  toward  its  youth. 
I realize  that  my  experience  continues  to  be  of  value  to 
those  lost  wandering  on  a familiar  path.  I find  today  the 
loving  acceptance  of  those  who  have  trodden  this  road 
before  me.  Through  them  I find  courage.  And  it  seems  my 
heart  is  clearer  on  so  many  things  already.  I am  finding 
my  voice  again  when  it  comes  to  facing  the  difficult  issues 
of  our  day.  This  is  the  gift  of  those  who  have  lived  their 
beliefs. 

Last  January,  for  the  first  time,  I embraced  and  under- 
stood the  power  hidden  in  the  midst  of  our  silence  during 
community  worship.  I asked  myself,  "Why  hadn't  I no- 
ticed this  before?"  So  subtle,  so  obvious,  but  for  years  I 
struggled  to  understand  it.  I sought  out  every  manner  of 
book  on  meditation,  prayer,  and  inner  light,  but  I failed  to 
simply  fall  into  the  silence  and  wait  to  be  moved. 

Perhaps  it  was  a recent  illness  that  brought  on  new 
insights,  slowed  me  down,  and  showed  me,  in  ways  often 
humiliating,  how  narrow  my  view  of  life's  purpose  had 
become.  For  whatever  reason,  I find  within  myself  ever 
increasing  reliance  on  the  silence.  I wait  in  expectation 
now,  welcoming  the  gathering  spirit,  to  learn  as  it  gently 
insists  I must.  It  was  in  January,  at  my  first  return  to 
meeting,  when  without  warning  I felt  the  urge  to  weep.  I 
fought  this  back  like  the  good  grown  man  I was  taught  to 
be,  but  the  wetness  in  my  eyes  betrayed  me. 

How  mysterious  and  deeply  moving  my  inner  life  has 
become  since  that  winter.  It  was  a change  in  climate,  this 
inner  weather-traveling  between  the  distant  poles  of  isola- 
tion and  community. 

Sailing  around  the  comer  of  Thursday,  still  high  on  my 
benchmark  yearly  meeting,  it  comes  to  me  how  profoundly 
I miss  the  500  souls  and  the  peace  in  that  room  at  yearly. 

I looked  out  across  the  stage  towards  the  faces  of  so 
many  new  Friends.  I had  already  grown  accustomed  to 
their  voices  in  these  too-short  days  of  my  first  yearly 
meeting  and  the  delightfully  incongruous  way  our  collec- 
tive sound  would  rise  from  silence  to  the  chatter  of  star- 

Continued  on  next  page. 
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Continued  from  previous  page. 
lings  clattering  madly  in  the  dining  hall.  I remember  the 
curious,  mischievous  tone  used  by  all  as  we  promised  for 
the  fortieth  time  that  we  would  arrive  and  depart  from 
functions  according  to  schedule.  It  was  impossible  be- 
cause we  knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  tear  ourselves  away 
from  each  other.  I remember: 

• the  clear  and  strident  voices  of  our  youth; 

• the  Young  Friends  of  North  America  Caravan  with  a 
compassionate  message  of  gender  peace; 

• the  courageous  words,  first  quiet,  then  finding  their 

mark,  of  our  AFSC  guest  speakers.  They  had  come 
with  unassuming  dignity  to  show  us  the  face  of  homo- 
sexual youth;  ^ 

• the  voice  of  one  of  the  teenagers  in  the  room  above  ^ 
mine,  who  occasionally  would  shout  down  to  his 
friends  below.  "Roar!"  he  said.  He  didn't  make  the  |- 
sound,  he  said  the  word  and  better  made  his  point;  and 

• the  miscellaneous  sounds  of  laughter  and  tomfoolery 
that  gently  rose  and  fell  late  into  the  summer  evening 
of  the  Junior  Friends  dance. 

Finally,  as  the  last  of  us  packed  our  cars  to  go  home,  late 
even  for  our  departure,  the  sound  of  ambivalence  and 
heartfelt  desire  to  meet  again  soon  broke  above  the  heat- 
stroke noonday  sun.  Somebody  said,  "Did  anyone  take  on 
the  Young  Friends  at  capture  the  flag?"  Clinging  words 
stickleback  like  tenacious  woodland  burrs.  "You  missed 
it,"  was  the  blunt  reply. 

Amid  the  last  gaggle  of  stragglers  and  thrice-made 
promises  to  write  and  visit,  dodging  threshing  women 
harvesting  their  young,  I stood  next  to  the  first  of  my 
friends,  the  woman  I met  24  years  ago  who  started  the 
questions  in  me.  Together  we  were  seeing  off  our  new 
found  comrades  of  the  Summer  Caravan — the  same  Friends 
with  whom  1 once  took  righteous  offense  at  their  spelling 
of  the  word  womyn.  I found  myself  praying  that  they 
would  be  among  us  next  year.  ■ 

Epistle:  NPYM  Young  Friends 
December  Gathering,  Moscow,  Idaho 


PYM  Young  Friends 

by  Carl  Magruder,  Berkeley  Meeting 

At  PYM  1994,  Young 
Friends  mumbled  about 
their  dissatisfaction  and 
confusion  with  Friends 
again.  Sparked  by  a real- 
ization of  what  Young 
Friends  means  to  us  and 
how  much  work  we  are 
willing  to  do  to  restore  our 
fragmented  community, 
we  began  to  work  on  our 
goal  with  an  active  will, 
finding  the  presence  of  the 
Light  in  our  work  as  much 
as  ever  in  silent  contem- 
plation. 

Another  contribution  to  our  resolve  was  the  realization 
on  the  part  of  several  Young  Friends  that  we  were  the 
seniors  of  the  group  and  that  more  than  half  of  those 
present  were  attending  their  first  (hopefully  of  many) 
Young  Friends  group.  There  was  no  one  to  do  the  work  for 
us. 

1 would  like  to  say,  however,  that  PYM  older  Friends 
were  very  supportive  of  us  and  expressed  their  concern  in 
meetings  with  us  and  participated  in  our  intergenerational 
worship-sharing  despite  (maybe  because  of?)  its  conflict- 
ing with  plenary. 

Young  Friends  are  also  focusing  on  incorporating  the 
JYM  Friends  as  they  leave  high  school.  Originally  Young 
Friends  hoped  to  bridge  the  gap  between  school-aged 
Friends  and  the  greater  Society,  but  somehow  we  devel- 
oped gaps  on  both  ends  of  Young  Friends.  Sage  Wexner 
(letter  published  in  June  1994  Friends  Bulletin)  told  me  that 
he  was  greatly  concerned  about  the  J unior  Y early  Meeting. 
He  said  that  if  you're  drowning  yourself,  you  can't  very 
well  be  of  assistance  to  anyone  else.  ■ 


On  December  2-4, 1994,  almost  20  people  spent  the  weekend  in  the  companionship  of  their  peers  at  the  University 
of  Idaho  Campus  Christian  Center.  We  spent  the  majority  of  Friday  night  greeting  Friends,  old  and  new.  Due  to  weather 
conditions,  many  did  not  arrive  until  the  early  hours  of  Saturday  morning,  leaving  the  rest  to  worry  (and  to  pass  some 
time  in  a good-natured  snowball  fight). 

Early  Saturday  afternoon  we  met  for  worship.  After  some  initial  chaos,  we  contemplated  the  role  of  friends  in  our 
lives,  our  roles  as  friends  in  others'  lives,  and  what  it  means  to  be  a Friend.  Later  Sunday  evening  we  convened  for  a 
business  meeting,  opening  with  silence.  During  the  meeting  for  business,  we  discussed  our  roles  as  individuals  in  Young 
Friends,  NPYM,  and  the  world  at  large.  We  also  discussed  funding,  upcoming  gatherings,  and  the  organizational 
structure  of  Young  Friends.  We  decided  that  we  will  run  programs  parallel  to  those  of  Junior  Friends  and  to  offer  support 
and  guidance  to  those  who  will,  hopefully,  follow  our  example. 

We  reaffirmed  our  belief  that  we  can  create  a caring  environment  in  which  young  adult  Friends  can  explore  their 
spirituality  and  share  their  experiences  with  others.  We  intend  to  include  all  those  who  find  that  such  an  atmosphere  can 
lead  to  personal  growth  and  understanding.  ■ 

The  NPYM  Young  Friends  Epistle  was  included  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Young  Friends  Newsletter,  produced  by  Kathy 
Hyzy,  Multnomah  Meeting. 
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A Letter  to  Lisa 

by  Edward  Thatcher,  Eugene  Meeting 

To  Friends  Bulletin  editor  and  to  "A  Child  of  the  Meet- 
ing, ^ " Lisa  Kirsis: 

I was  born  into  the  Society  of  Friends  more  than  70 
years  ago  to  parents  and  grandparents  who  for  several 
generations  back  were  Quakers.  I am  not  a weighty  Friend 
because  I have  found  my  own  answers  to  the  same  ques- 
tions you  asked  and  I insist  that  George  Fox  and  other 
founders  gave  us  the  opportunity,  yes,  the  obligation  to 
work  at  finding  answers  for  our  own  lifetime.  This  is  the 
charm  and  the  challenge  to  me  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

"No  other  could  do  it  for  him  (or  me).  He  had  to  do  it  for 
himself"  so  goes  part  of  a hymn.  Yes,  and  part  of  the 
process  of  the  personal  search  for  these  fundamentals  of 
the  Society  is  the  responsibility  to  reject  and  question 
personally  some  of  the  fundamentals  offered  by  the  Holy 
Bible,  by  Fox,  and  by  contemporary  authorities  of  any 
persuasion. 

This  process  helped  guide  me  as  a conscientious  objector 
during  World  War  H,  also  as  a parent,  a professional  educa- 
tor, and  as  a still-contributing  member  of  my  meeting. 

About  your  final  questions  on  nonviolence,  on  redefin- 
ing our  relationship  to  God,  to  the  Great  Teacher,  and  on 
the  definition  of  life  and  its  beginning  and  on  exploring 
ways  toward  a more  diverse  Society  of  Friends,  with  the 
help  of  worship  among  Friends,  I am  still  searching  for 
these  very  fundamental  answers. 

I volunteer  my  time  and  some  resources  to  AFSC,  to 
our  nearby  office  of  CALC,  for  Planned  Parenthood,  and 
for  such  Women's  organizations  as  NOW. 

Please  continue  to  search  for  your  way,  as  you  are 
doing  by  writing,  reading,  and  questioning. 

Very  best  wishes  for  you. 

Edward  Thatcher  ■ 

1 Friends  Bulletin,  69:9,  June  1994,  p 141-142. 


Young  Friends  of  North  America 
Caravan  to  NPYM  Annual  Session,  1994. 


To  Our  Family's  Graduates 

by  Rick  Longinotti,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting 

The  following  is  excerpted  from  a long  letter  to  my  nieces  and 
nephews  on  their  graduation  from  college. 

At  this  point  in  my  life  it  is  important  to  me  that  my 
motivations  are  based  solidly  on  the  good  things  of  life. 
I've  wasted  too  much  effort  on  trying  to  achieve  a sense  of 
importance,  or  the  esteem  of  others,  or  even  just  the  feeling 
of  being  busy.  Each  of  you  has  your  own  insecurities,  your 
own  ambitions  which  may  or  may  not  resemble  mine.  And 
your  best  sense  also  tells  you  that  those  motivations  that  do 
not  proceed  from  a sense  of  love  and  connectedness  to 
others  are  false  and  destructive.  But  we  may  not  even  be 
aware  of  that  sense  most  of  the  time,  depending  upon  our 
experience  of  being  loved.  Our  first  task  as  adults  is  to  heal 
the  wounds  that  exist  where  love  fell  short.  For  me  this  has 
meant  overcoming  a taboo  about  "feeling  sorry  for  my- 
self." It  means  allowing  myself  to  feel  compassion  for 
myself  in  the  various  experiences  of  growing  up. 

Feeling  compassion  for  myself  is  not  the  same  as  a self- 
pity  that  blames  the  world.  It  is,  rather,  the  tears  of  an 
adult  that  say  "I'm  sorry"  to  the  child  who  deserved  only 
good  things,  but  who  inevitably  got  a mixed  bag. 

Now  that  I'm  resolved  to  be  motivated  only  out  of  love 
and  connectedness.  I'm  in  a bind.  My  job  does  not  qualify. 
(I'm  an  electrician.)  The  most  loving  thing  about  it  is  that 
it  provides  for  my  family.  And  sometimes  I feel  that  I've 
done  someone  a useful  service.  But  even  the  useful  service 
is  only  in  the  wacky  reality  of  today's  way  of  life:  mass 
power  transmission,  fueled  by  fossil  or  nuclear  fuels, 
nuclear,  or  even  hydro  that  is  unsustainable  over  the  long 
haul.  So  my  service  is  a little  like  being  a prison  guard.  Just 
about  any  job  you  can  think  of  has  a twisted  logic  to  it. 

What  is  work  for?  I was  delighted  to  read  about  the 
Pygmies  in  Colin  Turnbull's  book  The  Forest  People.  They 
don't  see  their  work  to  get  food  as  a necessary  evil.  They 
aren't  hung  up  on  scarcity.  And  they  do  a lot  more  singing 
and  dancing  than  I do!  The  lesson  I get  from  learning  about 
other  cultures  is  that  there  are  other  ways  to  be  living. 

Wendell  Berry  said  there's  a difference  between  work- 
ing for  a living  and  getting  a job.  Working  means  the  task 
of  providing  for  ourselves  according  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
Getting  a job  is  an  act  of  forfeiting  our  freedom. 

What  do  we  do?  I am  inspired  by  the  example  of  the 
eighteenth-century  Quaker,  John  Woolman,  who  is  cred- 
ited with  leading  Quakers  to  a voluntary  elimination  of 
slavery  within  society.  Woolman  cultivated  his  own  integ- 
rity by  practicing  an  everyday  resistance  to  compromising 
with  unjust  systems  of  his  day. 

Only  compassion  for  myself  can  allow  me  to  face  the 
uncomfortable  truths  of  my  complicity  in  the  noxious 
system.  I try  to  follow  the  example  of  Woolman  and 
others,  trying  to  make  my  effort  a daily  thing.  Pray  for  that 
sense  of  being  loved  that  dissolves  the  ego  and  quiets  the 
fears  of  insecurity.  Love,  Rick  , 
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Zimbabwe: 

The  Women's  Place  is  in  the  Kitchen 

by  Sabrina  L.  Godfrey,  Salt  Lake  Meeting 

This  morning  I sat  silently  in  meeting,  meditating  on 
my  recent  experience  in  Zimbabwe.  I still  have  clear  memo- 
ries of  flagging  down  emergency  taxis  (the  local  form  of 
transport),  buying  bags  of  fresh  mangos  for  a dime,  the 
school  children  following  me  home  yelling,  "Murungu*, 
how!  are!  you!?,"  and  one  of  my  host  brothers  explaining 
to  me  that  all  white  people  are  rich,  while  frantically 
waving  two  remote  controls  in  the  general  direction  of  his 
TV  and  VCR. 

I have  always  been  a feminist  who  strongly  believes  in 
cultural  relativism.  I soon  found  out  that  the  combination 
of  the  two  is  tough.  From  what  I saw  and  experienced, 
women  in  Zimbabwe  are  definitely  second-class  citizens. 
Every  time  I said  this,  however,  my  mind  immediately 
objected  with,  "Don't  judge.  It's  not  your  culture  and  not 
a way  of  life  you  understand.  Keep  questioning  and  maybe 
you  can  find  something  that  makes  you  think  differently." 

There  were  numerous  expectations  of  what  women 
should  do  and  how  we  should  act.  I was  exempt  from 
many  of  these  because  I was  white,  but  my  host  families 
did  try  to  help  me  learn  from  experience  just  what  it  meant 
to  be  a member  of  a Shona  village.  Since  1 am  a woman,  this 
meant  confinement  and  rules  that  ordinarily  I would  have 
rebelled  against. 

When  I entered  the  kitchen  for  the  first  time,  I tried  to 
take  in  all  the  sights,  smells,  sounds,  and  wonders.  It  was 
a round  structure  with  blackened  walls,  a hard  floor,  and 
a thatched  roof.  In  the  center  was  an  open  fire  pit  with  a 
grate  over  it  for  holding  pots.  On  the  walls  were  two 
shelves  for  storing  dishes,  cups,  and  silverware.  Directly 
opposite  the  door  was  a small  tablelike  structure  that  I later 
learned  was  a sort  of  altar  to  the  ancestors,  and  along  the 
right  side  was  a bench.  I stood  in  the  door  waiting  for  my 
eyes  to  adjust  to  the  darkness  and  wondering  what  was  the 
proper  protocol.  Since  everyone  else  was  sitting,  I stepped 
over  to  the  bench  and  stiffly  sat  down.  My  host  uncle,  or 
Baba  Mukuru,  who  sat  next  to  me  on  the  bench  said,  "Well, 
that's  OK  for  now  since  you're  new.  But  women  usually  sit 
on  the  floor."  I was  silenced  and  embarrassed,  I sank  to  the 
floor  mumbling  something  like,  "I  might  as  well  start 
learning  now."  For  the  next  ten  minutes,  my  behavior  was 
assessed  and  corrected  so  that  I would  always  know  what 
to  do  in  the  future. 

I was  told  many  times  that  the  kitchen  was  a woman's 
place,  yet  I felt  oddly  as  though  my  behavior  was  still 
under  male  scrutiny.  Sit  on  a mat,  cross  your  legs  or  put 
your  feet  straight  out  in  front  of  you.  Never  raise  your 
knees  off  the  floor;  it  could  be  construed  as  a sign  of 
sexuality.  I remembered  the  last  time  some  man  in  the 
States  had  tried  to  tell  me  how  to  cross  my  legs  so  I would 
look  more  ladylike — I promptly  told  him  off.  But  in  this 


new  environment,  I had  to  remember  that  things  were 
different,  and  that  it  was  no  longer  acceptable  for  me  to 
vocalize  objections,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

In  the  evenings,  friends  would  come  to  visit:  neighbors, 
uncles,  cousins.  Whenever  we  were  eating,  they  would  be 
asked  to  join.  They  did,  of  course;  it  was  the  culturally 
correct  thing  to  do.  So  my  younger  sister,  Barbara,  would 
fill  a dish  with  water  and  crawl  on  her  knees  to  whatever 
man  was  sitting  on  the  bench  so  that  he  might  wash  his 
hands.  Every  time  she  did  this  I looked  away  and  cringed. 
That  floor  was  hard  and  her  body  must  already  have  been 
sore  from  working  all  day.  The  man  would  often  keep 
talking  to  another  man  or  just  wash  diligently,  almost 
ignoring  Barbara.  All  women  did  this,  or  were  supposed  to 
do  it.  Men  always  deserved  respect,  and  this  was  how  it 
was  shown  (on  your  knees  with  your  eyes  averted  and 
your  hands  outstretched).  It  was  normal  and  therefore 
correct.  The  women  didn't  mind  doing  it;  they  just  did  it. 
In  fact,  when  I asked  most  women  how  they  felt,  most 
looked  at  me  strangely  because  this  behavior  was  so  com- 
mon, so  normal  they  had  never  thought  to  question  it. 

I never  served  a man  on  my  knees.  But  this  wasn't  seen 
as  defiance,  just  ignorance  or  laziness.  I could  never  bring 
myself  to  kneel  for  a man,  yet  I didn't  want  to  insult 
someone  by  challenging  practices  of  a culture  that  wasn't 
mine.  I had  no  right  messing  around  with  someone  else's 
beliefs,  but  my  feelings  on  equality  between  genders  were 
too  strong  for  me  to  participate. 

Many  times  I wrote  in  my  journal  about  the  bitterness, 
the  anger  that  because  I am  a woman,  I was  beneath 
someone  else.  My  place  was  on  the  ground.  Back  in  the 
States,  I had  often  read  about  salaries  or  employment  rates, 
education  differences  for  boys  and  girls,  but  I don't  re- 
member anything  being  so  stark,  so  harsh,  as  the  way  I was 
treated  solely  because  I wore  a skirt.  In  addition,  I couldn't 
take  the  skirt  off!  In  Zimbabwe  it  is  believed  that  only 
prostitutes  wear  pants.  So  I was  stuck  feeling  trapped  and 
entwined  in  this  thing  that  felt  so  unfamiliar  and  limiting. 

As  the  days  passed,  I got  more  and  more  used  to  the 
skirt.  I learned  how  to  hold  it  so  that  I could  squirm 
through  a barbed  wire  fence  without  getting  caught,  and 
how  to  lean  while  cooking  so  it  wouldn't  catch  sparks  from 
the  open  fire.  One  of  the  greatest  things  was  that  I could 
finally  pee  in  the  bush  with  as  little  trouble  as  the  men  had ! 
This  was  quite  an  achievement. 

I also  learned  more  about  the  kitchen  and  its  role  in  a 
Shona  family.  I spent  many  dark  evenings  inside  this 
smoky  hut  learning  to  cook  "sadza"  (a  cornmeal  dish  eaten 
three  times  a day)  and  playing  with  the  eleven-month-old 
twins.  On  starry  nights,  we  would  sit  outside  and  lean  up 
against  the  walls  of  the  kitchen  to  watch  the  sky  and  sing. 
I didn't  often  understand  much  of  what  was  being  said,  but 
occasionally  words  filtered  through. 

I learned  that  the  bench  I had  mistakenly  sat  on  the  first 
day  was  not  originally  part  of  the  kitchen.  It  had  been  put 
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there  because  when  men  were  first  allowed  to  enter  the 
kitchen,  the  women  wanted  them  to  be  out  of  the  way,  on 
the  sidelines  only.  I learned  that  traditionally,  men  had 
eaten  outside  under  a tree  and  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  kitchen  at  all.  I was,  of  course,  cynical  and  thought  the 
women's  confinement  to  the  kitchen  was  the  same  thing  as 
it  was  in  the  States.  I thought  of  it  as  limiting  and  control- 
ling. 

Then,  someone  in  the  village  died  and  I walked  past  the 
house  every  one  of  the  five  days  of  the  funeral.  I noticed 
that  all  the  activity  centered  around  the  kitchen.  I also 
noticed  that  when  people  came  to  our  house  for  a visit,  they 
would  enter  the  kitchen  before  even  saying  a word  to 
anyone.  This  was  done  so  that  people  would  be  greeted  in 
the  presence  of  the  ancestors.  I soon  found  out  that  the 
center  of  traditional  Shona  religion  is  the  kitchen.  This  is 
the  place  the  ancestors  came  to  when  they  wanted  to 
contact  a living  family  member.  This  is  the  center  of  life  and 
death  much  more  than  the  kitchens  of  the  States.  The 
kitchen  is,  quite  literally,  the  center  of  Shona  life.  I was 
beginning  slowly  to  understand.  In  an  attempt  to  mix 
feminism  and  cultural  relativism,  I have  come  to  under- 
stand that  indeed  women  are  looked  upon  as  second  class 
citizens  but  they  have  much  power  that  I did  not  originally 
recognize.  In  equating  kitchens  as  confinement,  I had 
missed  their  centrality  to  religion,  social  life,  and  family 
life.  Women,  being  in  their  proper  place  here,  control  much 
of  what  happens  in  the  life  and  death  of  family  members. 
When  I returned  home,  I entered  my  kitchen  with  new 
respect.  Yes,  it  can  be  confining  and  does  tend  to  reinforce 
stereotypes,  but  it  is  also  a place  of  support  and  love.  At 
night,  in  smoky  memories,  I often  return  to  the  kitchen  of 
my  host  family.  I still  cringe  when  I remember  how  I was 
treated  as  a woman,  but  I also  take  a little  more  pride  in  my 
place  in  the  kitchen.  ■ 
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Announcements 

YFNA  Summer  Gathering  1995 

Young  Friends  of  North  America  will  meet  at  Camp 
Shiloh  Baptist  Camp  in  Kingston,  New  Mexico,  on  July  16- 
23.  The  theme  of  the  gathering  will  be  "Building  Bridges," 
which  comes  from  a need  to  recognize  the  growing  gaps  of 
communication  within  the  Quaker  community. 

For  information,  contact  Christine  Hicks,  coordinator, 
210  Irvine  St  (front),  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501,  (505)  989-8427. 

NPYM  Junior  Friends  Annual  Camp 

NPYM  J unior  Friends  annual  camp  will  be  J uly  1 6-20  at 
Beacon  Rock  State  Park  on  the  Columbia  River.  Camp 
coordinators  are  Ethan  Sorrelgreen  and  Colin  Schoder- 
Ehri  (206)  767-7567  (bse@eskimo.com). 

Quaker  History 

Proposals  for  papers  on  any  aspect  of  Quaker  history 
are  invited  for  the  eleventh  biennial  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Quaker  Historians  and  Archivists.  The  meeting 
will  be  at  Oakwood  School,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York, 
June  21-23,  1996.  Send  a one-page  abstract  to  Charles  L. 
Cherry,  Department  of  English,  Villanova  University, 
Villanova,  PA  19085,  or  call  or  write  Elsa  Clines,  22566 
Fifth  St,  Hayward,  CA  94541,  (510)  582-2076.  Deadline  is 
December  31, 1995. 

Floyd  Schmoe  turns  100 

Floyd  Schmoe  will  celebrate  his  100th  birthday  at  Uni- 
versity Meeting  on  August  6.  Friends  are  to  bring  love  and 
apple  pie. 

Chain  Gangs 

Arizona  Governor  J.  Fife  Symington,  Maricopa  County 
Sheriff  Joe  Arapaio,  and  other  correctional  officials  have 
indicated  plans  to  institute  chain  gangs  in  the  Arizona 
prison  system.  The  AFSC  Arizona  Area  Committee  de- 
plores the  use  of  chain  gangs  as  inhuman,  regressive,  and 
abhorrent.  Imprisonment  is  the  legal  punishment  estab- 
lished for  prisoners'  crimes.  Dehumanizing  prisoners  will 
not  contribute  toward  their  rehabilitation.  AFSC  protests 
the  use  of  chain  gangs  and  urges  the  State  of  Arizona  and 
its  counties  to  abandon  this  plan. 

AFSC/IMYM — Joint  Service  Projects 

July  30- August  5:  A visit  to  the  Oglala  Lakota  in  South 
Dakota.  Mike  Gray,  Coordinator,  9910-B  Poudre  Canyon 
Hwy,  Bellvue,  CO  80512,  (303)  490-2585. 

Epicenters 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  is  encour- 
aging Friends  of  FCNL  to  form  Epicenters — Centers  for 
Exploring  Policy  Ideas.  Discussion  topics  will  be  drawn 
from  the  legislative  priorities  of  FCNL's  General  Committee. 

To  organize  an  EPIcenter,  write  to:  Epicenters,  FCNL,  245 
Second  St  NE,  Washington,  DC  20002,  or  call  (202)  547-6000.B 
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John  On  Jesus,  by  Meg  Chignell 

Review  by  Madge  T.  Seaver,  Palo  Alto  Meeting 

John  on  Jesus:  A Personal  Reflection  may  seem  to  have 
been  written  for  three  different  sorts  of  readers.  Those  who 
have  been  drawn  to  the  gospel  of  John  might  have  used  it 
for  meditation  without  being  clear  about  its  meaning. 
Those  who  have  heard  John  called  the  Quaker  gospel  with 
its  many  references  to  Light  and  its  giving  the  Society  of 
Friends  its  name,  might  have  been  put  off  by  such  miracles 
as  the  changing  of  water  into  wine  at  the  wedding  at  Cana 
and  might  have  read  no  further.  Then  there  are  those  who 
might  have  read  further  but  were  baffled  by  the  seven  "I 
am"  statements,  such  as  "I  am  the  bread  of  life,"  which  the 
Jesus  of  the  Synoptics  could  not  have  uttered.  While  I 
believe  all  three  categories  of  readers  will  benefit  by  John  on 
Jesus,  Chignell  writes  with  such  charm  that  every  reader 
will  take  pleasure  in  it. 

Before  writing  this  book,  Meg  Chignell  wrote  The  Uni- 
versal Jesus,  using  Mark's  gospel  to  emphasize  Jesus'  hu- 
manity. When  I read  that  little  book,  I appreciated  its 
scholarship,  but  I surmised  that  to  most  Friends  the  con- 
cept was  taken  for  granted.  However,  John  on  Jesus  does 
challenge  us.  As  Jo  Farrow,  former  secretary  of  Quaker 
Home  Service,  writes  in  her  foreword,  Chignell  does  not 
"present  us  with  a factual  account  of  what  happened  but 
draws  out  the  meaning  of  the  Jesus  event  . . . the  actual 
experiences  of  ...  a human  being  transfigured  by  Light. . 
. . 'We  beheld  his  glory,'  writes  John,  giving  us  a descrip- 
tion of  how  Jesus  affected  those  who  responded  to  him." 

Chignell  provides  these  descriptions  in  just  seven 
chapters,  the  first  being  "Personal  Encounters,"  beginning 
with  John  the  Baptist  (whom  she  calls  John  Baptist)  and 
ending  with  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  The  second 
chapter  is  about  what  she  calls  the  "signs"  by  which  Jesus' 
glory  was  revealed,  beginning  with  the  marriage  at  Cana 
and  ending  with  the  anointing  of  his  feet.  Chignell  calls 
Jesus'  crucifixion,  the  empty  tomb,  and  his  appearance  to 
Thomas  and  the  other  apostles  the  seventh  sign. 

ChignelTs  book  ends  with  the  Prologue  (Chapter  1 of 
John),  for  she  believes  it  was  a later  addition,  possibly  a 
Christian  hymn.  It  is  unique,  first,  in  its  use  of  "Word"  as 
the  title  of  Jesus  the  Christ  and,  secondly,  its  use  of  "Grace," 
which  appears  twice  in  it. 

Let  me  give  an  example  from  ChignelTs  beautiful  and 
persuasive  writing,  the  last  paragraph  in  the  book: 

"Jesus,  for  me,  is  an  historic  reality.  He  is  realized 
human  potential,  which  we  can  become  if  we  do  not 

destroy  ourselves  first In  John's  gospel  he  offers  us 

his  friendship.  He  is  our  companion  along  the  way  and 
his  strength  and  power  are  ours  if  we  open  ourselves  to 
the  Light — We  cannot  seek  to  absorb  the  sufferings  of 
others,  for  we  do  not  have  the  capacity.  Only  divine 
Love  itself  can  identify  totally  with  human  misery  and 
heartache  without  being  overwhelmed.  We  can  how- 
ever become  vehicles  of  God's  light  as  was  Jesus."  ■ 


Meeting  for  Business 

by  Robert  S.  Vogel,  Orange  Grove  Meeting 

"Is  the  Meeting  for  Business  held  in  a spirit  of  a Meeting  for 
Worship  in  which  we  seek  divine  guidance  for  our  actions?" 

— Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  query 

Although  the  meeting  for  business  is  different  from  the 
meeting  for  worship  in  that  the  former  has  a definite 
agenda,  still  Friends  are  advised  to  conduct  their  business 
in  a spirit  of  worship. 

My  recent  experience  in  England  might  offer  another 
perspective  on  how  English  Friends  conduct  their  meet- 
ings for  business.  These  observations  are  based  on  several 
monthly  meetings,  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and  the 
Woodbrooke  Council. 

The  meeting  for  business  begins  when  the  clerk  and 
assistant  clerk  sit  down  at  the  table.  There  is  a period  of 
about  fifteen  minutes  of  silent  worship,  after  which  the 
clerk  rises  and  takes  up  the  agenda,  copies  of  which  are 
either  on  a notice  board  or  distributed  to  members.  Items 
come  to  the  meeting  from  preparative  meetings  or  com- 
mittees in  the  form  of  reports  and  recommendations  for 
action. 

After  the  item  has  been  presented,  the  clerk  says,  "The 
matter  is  before  the  meeting,"  and  sits  down.  Silence.  One 
person  stands,  and,  after  being  recognized  by  the  clerk, 
states  his  or  her  views  and  sits  down.  More  silence.  Other 
persons  stand,  address  the  clerk,  and  sit  down.  When  the 
clerk  feels  she  has  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  she  stops 
recognizing  standing  Friends  and,  with  the  help  of  the 
assistant  clerk,  begins  to  write  the  minute.  This  may  take 
up  to  five  minutes  during  which  time  Friends  are  in  a silent 
worshipful  mode.  After  writing  the  minute,  the  clerk  stands 
and  reads  what  she  has  written.  She  will  recognize  Friends 
who  are  standing  who  then  speak  to  the  minute  and 
possibly  propose  some  changes.  The  minute  may  be  re- 
vised and  again  presented  to  the  meeting  for  approval.  At 
this  point  I was  expecting  a chorus  of  "Approve,"  but  I 
never  did  hear  that  word. 

After  the  meeting  I asked  the  clerk  how  she  knew  she 
had  approval.  She  said  she  looked  at  Friends  who  either 
nodded,  smiled,  or  said,  "Hope  so." 

What  impressed  me  was  both  the  worshipful  atmo- 
sphere that  pervaded  the  meeting  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
operation.  If  there  was  apparently  no  unity,  the  matter  was 
either  referred  back  to  the  committee  meeting  or  simply 
laid  aside.  No  meeting,  except  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
which  met  all  day,  lasted  more  than  two  hours,  and  min- 
utes were  written  and  approved  as  they  arose. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  a model  for  meetings  for 
business  in  North  America,  but  we  still  need  to  respond  to 
the  query  that  asks  if  our  meetings  for  business  are  held  in 
a spirit  of  worship.  ■ 

Drawing  by 
Josephine  Coats, 
Gila  Meeting. 
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Hosting  the  Annual  Meeting 

by  Chris  Cradler,  Multnomah  Meeting 

Multnomah  Monthly  Meeting  and  Reedwood  Friends 
Church  served  as  local  hosts  to  the  1995  Annual  Meeting  of 
Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation,  Section  of  the 
Americas,  from  March  16  -19.  More  than  fifty  Multnomah 
Friends  willingly  offered  their  time  and  energy  to  this 
gathering  in  many  ways:  hosting  visiting  Friends  for 
dinner,  meeting  Friends  at  various  transportation  stations, 
providing  overnight  lodging,  lettering  signs,  feeding  and 
socializing  with  visitors  at  the  Reedwood  potluck,  joining 
in  sessions,  acting  in  the  oral  history  drama,  singing  and 
having  dessert  with  FWCC  general  secretary  Thomas  Tay- 
lor. On  Saturday  evening's  "local  night,"  at  least  150 
visiting  Friends  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Oregon  Quak- 
ers and  a unique  presentation  by  and  about  Friends  in  the 
northwest.  The  vision  of  wide  participation  of  local  Friends 
with  Friends  visiting  from  throughout  our  hemisphere  came 
to  life! 

I was  surprised  to  find  how  quickly  the  business  ses- 
sions (committees,  regional  representatives  gatherings, 
and  plenary  business  meetings)  filled  the  available  time. 
My  disappointment  at  the  lack  of  worship  groups  and 
other  fellowship  opportunities  subsided  as  I became  in- 
volved in  my  committee  placement,  the  new  Faith  and 
Action  Committee,  to  plan  a workcamp  experience  for 
young  Friends  from  the  Americas.  Just  as  the  common 
effort  of  the  work  project  seeks  to  bind  individuals  to- 
gether, we  committee  members  began  the  building  pro- 
cess among  ourselves.  Representatives  from  "underde- 
veloped and  overdeveloped"  America  met  for  prelimi- 
nary discussion,  held  primarily  in  Spanish,  and  laid  the 
site  decision  for  the  1997  inaugural  workcamp  with  the 
COAL  (Committee  of  Latin  American  Friends)  members. 
I'm  excited  about  being  involved  in  the  process  of  drawing 
from  the  many  yearly  meetings'  experience  with  youth 
programs  to  form  this  new  venture  in  cross-cultural  Quaker 
cormections. 

I again  met  Friends  I first  knew  in  Honduras  at  the 
World  Conference  in  1991,  and  from  the  1992  Western 
Gathering  of  Friends,  and  even  from  my  1950s  church  of 
origin,  Whittier  First  Friends.  The  business  sessions  in 
consecutive  translation  between  English  and  Spanish  gave 
me  time  for  better-considered  decisions.  Liz  and  Tom 
Gates  shared  moving  reflections  of  their  service  at  Kenya's 
Lugulu  Friends  Hospital.  The  Pacific  Northwest  region 
named  a planning  committee  and  theme  for  a FWCC 
regional  gathering,  to  be  held  in  October  1996  in  Portland. 

Preparing  for  and  carrying  out  this  event  offered  a 
special  opportunity  for  Multnomah  and  Reedwood  Friends 
to  meet,  share  hopes  and  visions,  learn  about  one  another's 
meeting  histories  and  activities,  and  cooperate  in  accom- 
plishing the  many  local  details  required  for  an  interna- 
tional business  meeting.  While  our  oral  history  project 

Continued  in  next  column. 


Ward  Miles,  Olympia  Meeting,  and  Tom  Gates, 
FWCC  Friday  night  speaker. 


FWCC  Annual  Session  in  Oregon 

by  Nancy  Yamall,  Corvallis  Meeting 

Steering  Committee,  the  representative  body  of  North 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  periodically  communicates  with 
the  Quaker  organizations  to  which  it  belongs,  asking  them 
to  establish  a travel  pool  to  make  it  easier  for  Western 
Friends  to  take  part  in  annual  sessions  that  usually  happen 
in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  FWCC,  Section  of 
the  Americas,  did  more  than  establish  a travel  pool.  They 
brought  their  annual  session  to  the  West. 

Those  of  us  from  the  Northwest  who  have  been  in- 
volved with  FWCC  in  other  years  got  a chance  to  see  old 
Friends  and  catch  up  with  what's  happening  with  FWCC 
and  with  Friends  throughout  the  hemisphere.  If  sometime 
in  the  future,  FWCC  should  hold  its  annual  session  in  your 
neighborhood,  I strongly  recommend  that  you  go.  You'll 
find  the  experience  enlightening  and  inspirational.  ■ 

; \ 

Yearly  Meeting  Dates 

July  20-23  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

The  Evergreen  State  College,  Olympia,  WA 
Registrar:  Lewis  Webster,  (509)  328-5228 

August  1-6  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Craig  Hall,  Chico,  CA 
Registrar:  Eric  Sabelman,  (415)  322-2455 

\ J 

Continued  from  previous  column. 
brought  humorous  moments.  Friends  both  visiting  and 
local  became  better  acquainted  with  our  unique  western 
Quaker  heritages.  The  ongoing  collaborative  relationship 
between  our  two  Friends'  communities  deepened  with 
this  joint  work.  ■ 
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Divine  Will 

The  article  by  Phil  Oliver  in  Friends  Bulletin,  March 
1995,  deals  indirectly  with  an  issue  which  seems  to  me 
crucial  in  Quakerism  today:  which  of  two  distinctly  differ- 
ent views  of  Divine  Will  characterizes  our  Quaker  future? 

The  one  is  to  conceive  of  the  Divine  as  having  an 
agenda  which  covers  every  small  act,  choice  to  act,  and 
commitment  to  act  on  the  part  of  every  sentient  being 
anywhere.  This  view  of  the  Divine  may  be  likened  to  the 
parent  who  requires  strict  obedience  in  every  detail,  and 
where  the  only  issue  is  the  extent  to  which  the  child  has 
been  obedient  in  adhering  to  each  such  parental  decree.  In 
this  view  of  the  Divine,  all  moral  questions  reduce  to  the 
question:  what  is  God's  Will  in  this  matter  regardless  of 
individual  agendas?  Thus,  some  mystics  who  hold  this 
view  of  the  Divine  advocate  "the  willing  away  of  the  will." 
With  this  view,  the  ideal  is  that  the  Divine  is  the  only 
legitimate  actor  in  the  universe — all  others  are  assigned 
one  two-part  task  only — to  determine  God's  will  in  each 
and  every  detail  and  then  to  "obey!"  Phil  Oliver  seems  to 
hold  to  this  view  of  the  Divine,  though  his  final  paragraph, 
with  which  I essentially  agree,  seems  inconsistent  with  it. 

The  other  view  of  Divine  Will  may  be  likened  to  that  of 
a parent  who  encourages  the  child  to  take  its  own  initia- 
tive, to  develop  her  or  his  own  agenda,  provided  she  or  he 
stays  within  appropriate  moral  bounds.  Such  a parent  will 
suggest  certain  moral  bounds  to  the  child  (and  insist  on 
some,  even  coercively),  while  at  the  same  time  urging  her 
or  him  to  consult:  (1)  her  or  his  sense  of  justice  as  the 
ultimate  determiner  of  the  relevant  moral  considerations 
in  a given  situation,  and  (2)  her  or  his  individual  con- 
science as  the  ultimate  guide  in  weighing  such  consider- 
ations. In  my  view  of  the  Divine,  these  individual  senses  of 
justice  and  conscience  comprise  (along  with  urges  toward 
compassion,  kindness,  etc.)  what  we  call  Inward  Light, 
and  literally  constitute  Divine  Will  in  each  existential 
situation.  With  this  view,  then,  such  specific  instances  of 
Divine  Guidance  are  designed  to  assure  that  in  every 
individual  or  group  decision,  appropriate  moral  weight  is 
given  to  the  individual  persons  who  will,  or  might,  be 
affected  by  the  decision.  Consideration  must  be  given  to 
each  such  person's  wishes,  whims,  peculiarities,  and  agen- 
das— and  today  such  consideration  must  be  given  to  per- 
sons far  beyond  our  individual  meetings  or  countries,  so 
far-reaching  is  the  impact  of  our  decisions  on  persons  out 
of  sight  and  tending  therefore  to  be  out  of  mind. 

What,  then,  does  this  latter  view  of  the  Divine  have  to 
say  about  meeting  decisions  when  one  or  more  members 
are  absent?  There  are  at  least  two  ways  in  which  the  views 
and  wishes  of  absent  members  are  appropriately  consid- 
ered by  those  in  attendance.  First,  as  noted,  by  considering 
each  one's  personal  agenda,  etc.,  to  the  extent  known  by 
someone  present.  Second,  as  Phil  implies,  it  might  be 

Continued  on  page  163. 


Will  Life  Survive  Humans? 

As  an  electrical  engineering  student  at  University  of 
Washington  some  years  ago,  I toured  the  power  plant  at 
Hanford.  As  an  electronic  engineer  for  the  U.S.  Navy,  from 
time  to  time  I walk  aboard  nuclear  powered  submarines 
next  to  nuclear  tipped  missiles.  I live  in  the  same  county  as 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  where  storage  of  radioac- 
tive material  in  railroad  boxcars  is  now  a long-term  reality. 
I am  acquainted  with  the  physics  and  the  technology  of 
both  the  weapons  and  the  power  plants,  though  I certainly 
don't  have  the  credentials  of  Stanley  Thompson. 

I am  convinced  that  since  we  humans  have  not  figured  out 
a long-term  solution  for  neutralizing  the  spent  fuel,  we 
humans  need  to  terminate,  by  December  31, 1996,  aU  further 
production  and  use  of  radioactive  materials.  (This  blanket 
statement  also  includes  radioactive  materials  used  for  medi- 
cal purposes.)  By  our  use  of  these  materials  over  50  years,  we 
have  already  committed  humans  for  30  thousand  years  to 
spend  biUions  each  year  for  the  control  of  this  poison.  To 
continue  to  generate  more  nuclear  waste  only  adds  to  the  cost 
and  the  length  of  our  containment  effort. 

But  the  larger  context  is  the  development  of  alternate 
energy  sources.  Do  we  rely  on  fossil  fuels,  the  supply  of 
which  is  quickly  being  depleted?  Do  we  rely  on  hydroelec- 
tric generation,  whose  slowing  of  the  water  is  making 
extinct  our  precious  salmon?  Do  we  burn  wood  like  the 
steam  engines,  and  cut  the  remaining  forests  on  earth? 
What  will  power  our  ships  at  sea? 

Our  life  is  being  threatened,  and  we  humans  are  the  threat. 
In  my  pessimistic  moods,  I see  the  human  species  committed 
to  making  itself  extinct.  We  just  don't  know  by  which  instru- 
ment and  in  which  decade.  Most  devastating  of  the  methods 
is  nuclear  damage,  for  the  genes  of  the  rest  of  life  can  be 
affected. 

Will  life  survive  humans?  Certainly.  Can  humans  learn 
to  fit  within  the  limits  of  the  rest  of  life?  I trust  so.  But  we 
will  need  to  find  a new  way  to  live  and  die. 

I think  Oregon  has  done  pioneer  work  in  "right  to  die"  and 
euthanasia.  The  state  is  to  be  commended  for  this  effort.  The 
Quaker  funeral  and  memorial  practice  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  integrity  in  dealing  with  death,  dying,  and  mourning. 

I am  disgusted  at  most  religious  leaders,  including 
Pope  John  Paul  II  and  the  Mormon  prophets,  for  their 
commitment  to  proliferating  human  life.  What  makes 
most  sense  at  the  individual  level,  having  many  children 
and  grandchildren,  means  utter  devastation  at  the  group 
level.  Even  traditional  peace  churches  such  as  the  Amish 
are  devastating  life  by  continuing  to  have  large  families. 

The  bulldozer  and  the  chainsaw  do  far  more  devasta- 
tion to  life  than  war  and  other  violent  human  death.  Even 
if  Quaker  values  such  as  simplicity  and  right  consumption 
are  practiced  by  the  world  population,  can  humans  really 
contain  the  vanity  which  prizes  human  life  over  all  life? 

Michael  Moore,  Agate  Passage  Worship  Group  ■ 
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An  Update  on  Prevention  of  Nuclear  War 

The  article  by  Nancy  Yarnall  in  the  June  Friends  Bulletin 
expressed  appreciation  for  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty.  I encourage  other  Friends  to  speak  on  the  preven- 
tion of  nuclear  war.  To  that  end,  this  letter  will  provide  an 
update  on  test  explosions,  observance  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  nuclear  war,  and  sources  of  information. 

For  decades.  Friends  have  vigorously  opposed  test 
explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  and  supported  a Compre- 
hensive Test  Ban  Treaty.  The  U.S.  has  not  conducted  a test 
explosion  since  September  1992,  which  is  heartening.  How- 
ever, we  have  a moratorium,  rather  than  a treaty.  We  need 
a treaty  and  not  just  any  treaty;  there  is  significant  danger 
of  a treaty  with  gross  loopholes. 

A moratorium  is  not  as  good  as  a treaty.  Moratoriums 
are  more  vulnerable  to  political  changes  than  treaties. 
Looking  at  the  history  of  nuclear  testing,  there  was  a major 
moratorium  that  failed:  the  moratorium  involving  the 
U.S.,  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  from  1958-1961.  That 
moratorium  collapsed  in  1961,  leading  to  an  enormous 
spiral  in  testing  and  weapons  construction. 

Precisely  what  will  a Comprehensive  Test  Ban  (CTB) 
mean?  From  1978  to  1992,  from  a peace  movement  per- 
spective, it  didn't  matter  much.  U.S.  administrations  were 
consistently  opposed  to  any  sort  of  CTB,  so  we  simply  said, 
"We  need  a CTB,"  without  any  need  to  consider  the  details. 
The  current  situation  is  more  complex.  All  five  declared 
nuclear  powers  (U.S.,  Britain,  France,  China,  and  Russia) 
have  some  sort  of  proposal  for  a CTB,  but  none  of  the 
proposals  is  entirely  clean.  The  French  and  Chinese  gov- 
ernments have  proposed  a CTB  with  a loophole  for  test 
explosions  up  to  100  tons  in  yield.  Among  U.S.  militaristic 
forces,  there  is  a push  for  an  even  higher  level.  Even  if  this 
is  avoided,  the  U.S.  may  build  some  multi-billion-dollar 
laboratory  facilities  for  weapons  design  and  get  a treaty 
allowing  their  use. 

Among  the  reasons  for  the  best  possible  CTB,  as  soon  as 
possible,  is  the  CTB's  relation  to  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty.  The  Nonproliferation  Treaty  is  one  of  the  leading 
inhibitions  to  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  countries 
other  than  the  existing  nuclear  powers  (the  five  declared 
nuclear  powers  plus  Israel,  Pakistan,  and  India).  The  Non- 
proliferation Treaty  was  recently  extended,  but  nonnuclear 
states  grumbled  about  the  failure  of  the  nuclear  powers  to 
complete  a CTB.  A loophole-ridden  CTB,  or  none  at  all, 
would  undermine  the  moral  force  of  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty. 

This  August  6 is  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  bombing  of 
Hiroshima.  I urge  Friends  to  publicly  commemorate  the 
suffering  and  remind  the  world,  "Never  again  nuclear 
war."  The  occasion  will  be  marked  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site 
(Nevada  Desert  Experience  702  646-4814);  at  Livermore 
Lab,  where  nuclear  weapons  are  designed  (Livermore 
Conversion  Project,  510  832-4374);  at  UC  Berkeley,  where 
plutonium  was  discovered  (AFSC  Oakland,  510  238-8080); 


and  in  San  Jose  (San  Jose  Peace  Center,  408  297-2299). 
Other  events  are  also  in  the  works. 

Friends  Bulletin  covers  nuclear  war  occasionally,  but  if 
you  also  read  a specialized  newsletter,  you  can  speak  more 
effectively.  I commend  two  such  newsletters  to  Friends. 
First,  a peace  group  based  in  Livermore  publishes  Citizen's 
Watch.  To  receive  it,  write  Tri-Valley  CAREs  at  5720  East 
Avenue,  #116,  Livermore,  CA  94550;  plan  to  send  $15  or  so 
per  year.  Second,  the  federal  government  will  notify  you  of 
upcoming  public  hearings  and  such.  I receive  News  You 
Can  Use,  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  Oakland 
Operations  Office,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  1301  Clay  St, 
Suite  700N,  Oakland,  CA  94612;  no  charge. 

Carl  Anderson,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting.  ■ 


Calendar 

July  1995 

16-20  NPYM  Junior  Friends  Annual  Camp,  Beacon  Rock 
State  Park,  Washington  State. 

16-23  Young  Friends  of  North  America,  Camp  Shiloh, 
Kingston,  NM. 

20- 23  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  The  Evergreen  State 

College,  Olympia,  WA. 

21- 8/2  A Week  for  Friends  in  5th-7th  Grades,  Quaker  Center, 

Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

30-8/5  IMYM-AFSC  Joint  Service  Project  with  the  Oglala 
Lakota  in  South  Dakota. 

August  1995 

1 -6  Pacific  Y early  Meeting,  Craig  Hall,  Chico,  C A. 

18-20  Summer  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends,  Luccock  Park, 
near  Livingston,  MT. 

25-26  Rise  Up  Singing,  with  Peter  Blood  and  Annie 
Patterson,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

28-9/4  The  Annual  Family  Workcamp,  Quaker  Center,  Ben 
Lomond,  CA. 

October  1995 

13-15  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting,  Camp  Myrtlewood, 
Myrtle  Point,  OR. 

27- 29  A Weekend  for  Women,  with  Jane  Peers, 

Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

28- 29  FWCC  Northwest  Regional  Gathering,  planning 

meeting. 

November  1995 

4 Board  of  Directors,  Friends  Bulletin,  Palo  Alto,  CA. 

V ! ^ 

Divine  Will,  continued  from  page  162. 
important  to  consider  what  the  contributions  would  or 
might  be  of  absent  members  or  attenders  who  have  special 
experience  or  knowledge.  Thus,  it  might  be  appropriate 
for  someone  at  the  Meeting  who  is  aware  of  either  of  these 
considerations  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  given  the  appropri- 
ate weight  in  either  making  a decision  or  postponing  it. 
A1  Andersen, 467 River  Rd,  Eugene,  OR 97404; 503 341 -3922.« 
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Friendly  News 


Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Diane  Ste.  Marie,  University  Meeting 

"Never  doubt  that  a small  group  of  thoughtful,  com- 
mitted citizens  can  change  the  world;  indeed,  it  is  the 
only  thing  that  ever  has. " Margaret  Mead 

In  December  1993,  Pablo  Stanfield,  University  Meeting, 
wrote  Franklin  High  School,  home  of  the  Franklin  Quak- 
ers, that  their  sign  featuring  "a  blunderbuss  (an  image  of 
violence)  and  a Puritan  top  hat  (an  image  of  a religious  sect 
that  hanged  Quakers  for  their  faith  in  the  1650s  and  1660s) 
. . . are  inappropriate  symbols  that  offend  my  sensibilities." 

After  considering  the  matter,  the  Franklin  Site  Council 
agreed.  They  decided  to  eliminate  the  school's  erroneous 
rendition  of  a Quaker — a Puritan  carrying  a gun,  a symbol 
that  adorns  the  floor  of  the  high  school  gym  and  wall  and 
some  students'  letterman's  jackets. 

The  Quaker  symbol  wasn't  the  only  thing  the  Franklin 
community  had  gotten  wrong.  The  school's  history  was  so 
confused,  it  took  two  years  to  figure  out  that  the  school  had 
not  been  named  for  Benjamin  Franklin,  nor  was  he  a 
Quaker.  A council  member  noted  that  "Quaker  ideals  . . . 
are  not  always  a part  of  Franklin  High  School  student 
activities  and  programs — especially  when  school  cheers 
with  'stomp  them,'  'crush  them,'  and  'win,  win,  win'  are 
used." 

It  has  taken  time,  but  Quakers  understand  that  element 
to  proceed  thoughtfully.  The  sign  outside  the  school,  fea- 
turing Franklin  Quakers  as  blunderbuss-carrying  Puri- 
tans, was  recently  removed.  The  site  council  has  asked  for 
input  from  alumni  and  the  community  about  whether  to 
keep  the  Quaker  mascot  or  to  change  it. 

Resolution  is  still  in  process,  but  it  certainly  has  people 
thinking.  As  another  council  member  put  it,  the  Puritan 
symbol  "is  not  accurate  and  it's  very  offensive  to  people  in 
the  Society  of  Friends."  Wouldn't  it  be  something  if  they 
decided  to  keep  the  Quaker  symbol  and  put  into  practice 
ideas  like  nonviolence? 

For  years  Mildred  Goertzel  (University  Meeting)  has 
worked  on  a biography  of  Linus  Pauling,  winner  of  two 
Nobel  prizes  and  an  advocate  of  the  benefits  of  vitamin  C. 
When  she  was  unable  to  continue  work  on  the  book,  it 
became  a family  affair.  Mildred  and  Victor's  son,  Ted,  and 
his  son,  Ben,  have  finished  the  book.  Linus  Pauling:  A Life 
in  Science  and  Politics  will  be  published  this  September. 

Quaker  activist  Floyd  Schmoe's  first  one  hundred  years 
on  planet  earth  will  be  celebrated  at  University  Meeting 
August  6,  2:00-6:00  p.m.  "Bring  only  love,"  Floyd  has 
asked,  "or  from  those  who  love  to  bake — an  apple  pie."  ■ 


Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting 

by  Mary  Lou  Coppock,  Tempe  Meeting 

Flagstaff  Meeting  continues  to  make  progress  with 
their  large  garden.  Spring  bulbs  planted  last  year 
bloomed,  along  with  the  plums.  The  gathering  area  is 
green.  Arizona  wildflower  seeds  have  been  sown  with 
hopes  for  summer  flowers.  Fences  are  being  erected;  a 
flagstone  walk  is  to  be  laid.  The  meetinghouse  is  open 
Wednesday  evenings  for  Friends  to  gather  to  work  in  the 
garden,  use  the  library,  or  sit  quietly  in  the  meeting  room. 

Tempe  Meeting  has  its  side  lawn  covered  with  sheets  of 
plastic,  an  effort  kill  the  nut  grass  and  other  weeds.  (It's  OK 
for  Friends  to  kill  weeds!)  Before  the  plastic  was  laid  down, 
a load  of  steak-bun-sized  stones  to  hold  the  plastic  in  place 
was  delivered.  "Did  someone  ask  for  bread?"  quipped  a 
sign  on  the  pile  of  stones. 

Tempe  Meeting  has  named  several  high  school  Friends 
to  meeting  committees.  Kate  Tyldesley  will  serve  on  the 
hospitality  committee;  Mindy  Theisman,  John  Avery,  and 
Chris  Schneider  are  on  the  peace  and  social  concerns 
committee.  Also,  at  Pima  Meeting,  a teenager,  Asa  Markel, 
serves  on  the  house  committee. 

Three  Arizona  meetings  have  new  clerks.  La  Donna 
Wallen  is  clerk  of  Tempe  Meeting;  Frank  Witte,  clerk  of 
Phoenix  Meeting;  and  Meredith  Little,  clerk  of  Pima  Meet- 
ing. 

Pima  Meeting  held  a retreat  on  Saturday,  May  13,  for 
seekers  and  inquirers.  David  Perkins  facilitated  the  work- 
shop, attended  by  25  people,  on  the  topics  of  membership 
and  the  spiritual  roots  of  Quakerism.  ■ 


Utah  Friends  Fellowship  Regional  Gathering,  Spring  1995. 
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Utah  Friends  Fellowship 

by  Charlene  Weir,  Salt  Lake  Meeting 

Utah  Friends  Fellowship  held  their  regional  meeting 
April  28-30  in  the  red  rock  country  near  Moab,  Utah. 
Between  long  hikes,  hard-working  dishwashing  sessions, 
and  an  involved  business  meeting,  a theme  of  "revealing 
the  light"  emerged.  What  at  first  glance  seems  simple  is 
revealed  by  loving  attention  and  careful  listening  to  con- 
tain hidden  complexities  and  depth.  This  joy  of  watching 
the  simple  and  obvious  transform  was  repeated  across 
many  experiences  during  our  three-day  stay. 

As  people  gathered  at  the  campground  on  Friday,  the 
scenery  was  remote  and  beautiful,  more  like  a postcard  of 
red  towers  than  a real  living  place.  Tents  were  pitched, 
dinner  prepared,  and  conversations  held  following  famil- 
iar patterns.  Children  and  adults  from  mostly  Logan,  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  Moab  greeted  old  friends.  The  two  large 
yurts  on  the  campsite  regained  their  usual  functions,  one 
for  children  to  play  in  and  the  other  for  food  preparation. 
And,  as  on  many  previous  occasions,  it  began  to  rain. 

It  rained  all  night,  presaging  a soggy  morning  as  had 
occurred  the  year  before.  On  Saturday,  however,  the  sun 
shone  early  and  before  the  adults  could  finish  their  break- 
fast conversations,  the  children  were  off  (alone!)  to  nearby 
"Quaker"  mountain.  For  the  first  time  they  scaled  the  peak 
alone,  and  even  three  young  friends  stayed  on  top  of  the 
mountain  alone  all  night!  A year  of  growth  had  trans- 
formed these  children  into  competent,  independent  hik- 
ers and  climbers.  This  new  environment  had  given  us  the 
opportunity  to  see  our  children  in  a new  light. 

As  adults  began  to  hike  in  small  groups,  each  going 
different  directions,  the  flat,  postcard  landscape  began  to 
transform  into  odd-shaped  rocks  that  changed  shape  when 
we  passed  them,  hills  that  were  small  until  climbed,  and  a 
landscape  that  transformed  itself  with  every  step. 

As  the  long  hikes  continued,  conversations  became 
more  personal.  And  as  the  beauty  of  the  place  saturated 
our  senses,  new  understanding  allowed  us  to  look  at  each 
other  with  different  eyes. 

Meeting  for  business  was  held  Saturday  afternoon. 
Many  of  the  topics  were  a continuation  of  old  issues.  But  as 
we  explored  them  deeper,  we  learned  something  new 
about  their  complexities.  A major  issue  was  the  role  of 
representatives  to  FCNL  and  our  commitment  to  the 
broader  national  and  world  community  in  which  we  live. 
It  became  clear  that  using  our  dollars  to  send  representa- 
tives to  FCNL  not  only  helps  that  larger  commitment,  but 
having  those  representatives  in  our  midst  helps  us  locally 
in  our  day-to-day  life  as  Quakers. 

Sunday  morning  was  again  sunny  as  we  gathered  for 
meeting  for  worship.  Our  group  was  enlarged  with  the 
addition  of  many  visitors  from  the  Castle  Valley  Worship 
Group.  They  were  much  welcome,  as  their  presence  al- 
lowed for  another  transformation  and  we  could  see  our- 
selves in  a new  light.  ■ 


Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Bobbi  Kendig,  Marloma  Meeting 

At  the  spring  gathering  in  La  Jolla,  Southern  California 
Quarterly  Meeting  (SCQM)  was  treated  to  a talk  by  Kara 
Newell,  AFSC  executive  secretary.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  Quaker  influence  in  AFSC  remains  strong, 
Kara  Newell  reported  that  while  the  staff  is  19%  Quaker,  the 
corporation  remains  entirely  Quaker.  She  showed  a film  of  a 
group  of  AFSC-sponsored  teenage  Americans  who  visited 
the  Hiroshima  Peace  Museum  in  Japan  and  mentioned  a 
recent  proposal  to  develop  a peace  curriculum  for  all  schools 
in  the  U.S.  to  coincide  with  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  AFSC's 
receipt  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

In  State  of  the  Meeting  reports  the  next  day,  the  benefits 
and  pitfalls  of  large  and  small  meetings  were  evident. 

Claremont  enjoys  "a  wide  variety  of  relationships,  but 
for  some  it  is  difficult  to  find  intimacy  or  feel  wholeness  in 
such  a large  group."  They  noted  that  they  had  a gratifying 
response  to  their  call  for  participation  in  preparing  their 
report.  They  have  held  midweek  meetings  for  worship  and 
have  arranged  displays  of  participants'  art  to  encourage  a 
greater  sense  of  connection.  They  also  created  a series  of 
sessions  on  Quaker  history  for  the  benefit  of  newer  attend- 
ers  and  members. 

Santa  Barbara,  a growing  meeting,  expressed  a con- 
cern that  "We  may  not  be  meeting  our  obligations  to 
visitors  ....  We  may  only  be  speaking  to  those  we  know 

and  doing  our  'Quaker  business'  at  the  rise  of  meeting " 

With  their  larger  numbers,  the  meeting  addresses  many 
social  concerns,  leading  some  to  question  whether  their 
activities  have  become  too  numerous.  The  meeting  pro- 
vides monthly  worship  at  Lompoc  Prison,  Alternatives  to 
Violence  Project  workshops,  monthly  dinners  to  a home- 
less shelter,  visits  to  federal  and  state  capitols,  and  activi- 
ties planned  for  the  benefit  of  members  and  attenders. 

Third  Street  Worship  Group,  the  merger  of  Los  Ange- 
les Meeting  and  Westwood  Worship  Group,  has  increased 
its  numbers,  but  not  surprisingly  the  group  "carries  the 
sense  of  a meeting  searching  for  an  identity." 

Conejo  Valley  Worship  Group,  a small  group,  noted  the 
ebb  and  flow  in  their  gatherings,  for  they  suffered  the  recent 
loss  of  two  families  who  had  been  dedicated  attenders. 

Whitleaf  reported,  "We  are  smaller  than  we  would 
wish,  but  our  small  size  does  result  in  a unique  sharing 
and  very  special  form  of  relating."  They,  too,  suffered  a 
painful  loss  of  a member  through  the  sudden  unexpected 
death  of  their  clerk,  Mary  Warren,  in  March. 

San  Fernando  Valley,  reduced  to  two  members,  has 
prepared  to  lay  the  meeting  down. 

Large  meetings  have  the  special  task  of  being  sensitive  to 
newcomers  and  less  gregarious  attenders,  but  they  have  the 
advantage  of  a wider  range  of  relationships  and  opportuni- 
ties for  service.  Smaller  meetings,  who  are  delighted  when 
anyone  finds  them,  have  no  problem  welcoming  visitors, 
but  are  more  at  risk  when  their  members  move  on.« 
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Joyce  Haerr 

Our  Friend  was  born  Joyce  Leslie  Vance  in  San  Anto- 
nio, Texas,  on  April  14,  1927.  The  loving  wife  of  the  late 
Richard  Burton  Haerr,  she  was  widowed  in  1981. 

Joyce  graduated  from  the  University  of  Texas  in  Austin 
and  attended  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Social 
Work  in  New  York.  She  completed  her  Masters  of  Social 
Work  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  She  was 
interested  in  community  representation  in  political  pro- 
cesses and  worked  to  preserve  the  natural  resources  of  San 
Francisco,  such  as  Baker  Beach  and  Ocean  Beach,  from 
encroaching  developers.  She  was  active  in  environmental 
causes  and  volunteered  extensively  in  the  field  of  the 
developmentally  disabled.  She  protested  U.S.  military  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  and  El  Salvador,  and  during  her  last 
illness  she  became  deeply  concerned  about  inmates  in  the 
expanding  California  prison  system. 

Joyce  enjoyed  her  extensive  travels  and  was  known  for 
her  love  of  Mexican  food,  music,  and  lifestyles,  having  been 
exposed  in  her  early  years  to  the  Mexican  culture  in  San 
Antonio.  She  was  a true  Texan  with  a great  sense  of  humor. 

Joyce  came  to  the  Friends  Meeting  in  the  early  80's  and 
became  a Quaker  by  convincement  on  January  13,  1985, 
devoting  much  time  and  energy  to  clerking  and  serving  on 
various  committees  within  our  meeting  and  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  Her  love  of  life,  her  quick  wit, 
and  her  commitment  to  peace,  justice,  and  social  concerns 
were  felt  by  all  who  knew  her.  Joyce  died  at  home  on 
Sunday  morning,  October  30,  1994,  one  day  after  a final 
meeting  for  worship  at  her  bedside. 

Joyce  Haerr  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Jennifer  Sue 
Haerr  of  San  Francisco  and  Lorraine  Blesi  Haerr  residing  at 
Kiano  House  in  Redwood  City;  and  her  son,  Richard 
Vance  Haerr  of  Fairfield,  Iowa.  She  is  also  survived  by  two 
older  sisters,  Peggy  Kopmann  of  San  Francisco  and  Helen 
Vance  Levinson  of  New  Providence,  New  Jersey;  and 
many  nieces  and  nephews.  ■ 

Joseph  (Joe)  Havens 

Joseph  Havens  was  born  in  1919  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri. Intending  to  take  over  the  family  steel  company,  he 
graduated  from  MIT  with  a degree  in  engineering.  How- 
ever, during  the  World  War  II,  he  chose  to  express  his 
leading  toward  pacifism  by  obtaining  conscientious  objec- 
tor status  and  was  assigned  to  alternative  service  in  a 
mental  hospital  in  New  Hampshire.  Through  this  experi- 
ence, he  discovered  a great  fulfillment  in  assisting  others 
through  healing  and  therapy. 

During  this  period,  he  corresponded  with  Teresina 
Rowell,  then  living  in  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  and  teaching 
at  Pendle  Hill.  He  was  so  taken  with  her  writings  that  he 
went  to  visit  her  and  wound  up  proposing.  Her  acceptance 
began  a lifelong  partnership  in  shared  family  and  spiritual 
life  and  social  action. 


He  returned  to  college  and  got  his  Ph.D.  in  Religion  and 
Personality  from  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  studied 
with  several  individuals,  including  Carl  Rogers  and  Fritz 
Kunkel,  and  worked  as  a college  counselor  at  Wilmington 
College  in  Ohio  and  at  Carleton  College  in  Minnesota. 

In  1964  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Massachusetts, 
where  he  accepted  a position  with  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Amherst.  Over  the  next  eight  years  he  had  a 
private  practice,  led  workshops,  wrote,  and  helped  to 
establish  a halfway  house  for  mental  patients. 

When  Joe  and  Teresina  learned  of  a remote  hilltop  near 
Shutesbury,  Massachusetts,  with  mineral  springs  and  the 
foundation  of  an  old  Spa-Hotel,  they  purchased  it  and 
began  to  develop  a Nature  Reserve/  Quaker /Zen /Human 
Potential  Conference  and  Retreat  Center.  Calling  the  space 
Temenos,  a Greek  word  meaning  the  sacred  space  sur- 
rounding a temple,  they  built  cabins  and  a lodge,  and 
engaged  their  network  in  pursuing  ways  of  healing  our- 
selves and  the  world. 

In  order  that  this  opportunity  continue  for  others  after 
their  departure,  they  set  up  a land  trust  and  a board  of 
directors.  Temenos  continues  to  function  today. 

After  being  diagnosed  with  Parkinson's  Disease  in  the 
late  1980s,  he  and  Teresina  moved  to  Portland,  Oregon.  After 
Teresina 's  death  in  1992,  Joe  continued  his  activities  in  Quaker 
Economics  and  with  Multnomah  Friends  Meeting. 

Throughout  his  life  he  adhered  to  his  beliefs  in  gentle- 
ness and  consensus,  in  political  involvement  and  social 
justice,  and  in  a spiritual  search  for  the  truth.  Even  as  a 
child  he  shared  his  ice  cream  with  others  who  had  none. 

Joseph  Havens  died  October  11, 1994.  He  is  survived  by 
a brother,  a son  and  a daughter,  six  grandchildren,  and  a 
great-granddaughter.  ■ 

Frances  Evans  Layer 

Frances  Evans  Layer,  beloved  member  of  Tempe  Meet- 
ing, was  born  September  2, 1906,  in  Washington  State  and 
died  December  1,  1994,  at  Friendship  Village,  Tempe, 
Arizona.  In  1936  she  married  Herbert  Pressley  Layer.  They 
had  one  daughter,  Betty  Hoyt,  now  living  in  Flagstaff, 
Arizona.  They  first  moved  to  Florida  and  then  came  to 
Arizona  in  1970. 

Frances  Layer  was  widely  known  as  an  active  worker 
for  the  cause  of  peace.  In  the  Phoenix  area  she  was  con- 
vener of  the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom,  and  served  on  the  Tempe  Meeting  peace  and 
social  concerns  committee.  She  wrote  numerous  letters  to 
elected  officials  and  to  editors,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  articles  published  in  the  Churchman.  A collection  of 
some  of  her  letters  and  articles  was  published  in  booklet 
form. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Herbert 
Pressley  Layer.  Survivors,  in  addition  to  her  daughter,  in- 
clude one  grandson,  twin  great-grandsons,  and  a brother.* 
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Advertisements 

All  ads  published  must  be  consistent  with 
the  beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Friends. 
$.40  per  word.  Minimum  charge,  $8.00. 
Add  10%  if  boxed.  Ads  should  be  pre- 
paid, if  possible.  Send  for  information 
sheet  with  prices  for  display  ads  and  re- 
quirements. Copy  deadline:  30  days  prior 
to  publication.  Publishing  of  advertise- 
ments does  not  imply  endorsement  by 
Friends  Bulletin. 

( A 

JOHN  WOOLMAN SCHOOL 

Only  West  Coast  Friends  secondary 
boarding  school!  Simple  rural  living, 
small  classes,  work  program,  loving 
community.  John  Woolman  School, 
13075  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City, 

CA  95959.  (916)273-3183. 

\ / 


Cabin  on  Puget  Sound 

Libby  V an  Dolsen’ s great  aunt’ s cabin  on 
Key  Peninsula,  Puget  Sound.  Great  view 
of  Mt.  Rainier  over  water,  stairs  to  beach. 
19th-century  plumbing,  but  has  real  elec- 
tric lights.  Shower  with  hot  & cold  water, 
porch  swing,  wood  heat,  huckleberries, 
shorebirds.  $40  night,  $200  week,  $600 
month  (bring  sleeping  bags).  $50  refund- 
able cleaning  deposit.  Call  Anita 
Matthay,  (206)  746-0919  or  Michael 
Matthay  (707)  964-8114. 


Subscribe  to  Friends  Bulletin. 

Please  enclose  $20  for  individual  and 
gift  subscriptions,  $16  for  meeting  sub- 
scriptions (state  meeting),  and  $14  for 
low  income  and  student  subscriptions. 

Name  

Address  

City/State/Zip 

□ New  □ Gift  □ Renewal 

Meeting 

Contributions  to  Friends  Bulletin  are 
tax  deductible  and  most  welcome. 
Please  mail  to  Friends  Bulletin,  1620 
NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR 
97330. 


IS  IT  TIME  TO  CONSIDER 
A SAFE,  “FRIENDLY” 
RETIREMENT  FACILITY? 


Friends  House  in  Santa  Rosa, 
California  has  much  to  offer: 

*60  one-and  two-bedroom 
garden  apartments 
*Weekly  housekeeping  service 
*Meals  (optional) 
*Emergency  call  system 
*Responsible  pet  ownership 
*Varied  activities  program 

An  assisted  care  home 
(Lic.tt4901I20700),  skilled 
nursing  facility  and  day-care 
programs  are  available. 

Friends  House,  684  Benicia  Dr., 
Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409 
(707) 538-0152 


Adventurous  Friend 

Adventurous  Friend  seeking  caretaker/ 
warden  position.  Hard  worker,  conscien- 
tious, responsible  and  happy.  Will  con- 
sider other  similar  positions.  References 
available.  Write  to:  Heather  Week,  260  N 
Grand,  Orange,  CA  92666. 

Beach  House 

Kaua’i — elderly  beach  house, 
available  between  owner’ s retreats.  Sleeps 
five.  Bring  linens.  Allow  two  hours 
cleanup.  References  required  on  care  of 
old  house.  Deposit  $100,  plus  $378  per 
week  (negotiable).  Call  for  information. 
Kit  Glover,  87-226  Holomalia  PI, 
Nanakuli,  HI  96792,  (808)  668-7337. 

Quaker  Books 

Quaker  Strongholds  has  been  returned  to 
print  in  a quality  hardbound  smythsewn 
edition  for  $14.95.  Also  available  are 
Brother  Lawrence  at  $4.95  (soft)  and  The 
Memoirs  of  Catherine  Phillips  1 726-1794 
at  $24.95  (comb)  $59.95  (hard). 

Wind  & Rock  Press,  PO  Box  624 1 , Chula 
Vista,  CA  91909. 


Vital  Statistics 

Births 

• Alexandria  Alethea  Farrar,  bom  to 
Sharon  and  William  Farrar,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1994,  Tempe  Meeting. 

• Sarafina  Denise  Angstadt-Leto,  bom 
to  Stefani  and  Eric  Angstadt-Leto, 
March  4,  1995,  Tempe  Meeting. 

Marriages 

• Larry  O.  Underwood  and  J.  Anna 
Jeffers  Moya,  December  18,  1994, 
Las  Cruces  Meeting. 

• Vickie  Aldrich  and  Tim  Reed,  April 
8,  1995,  Las  Cruces  Meeting. 

• Catherine  Rose  Lazorko  and  David 
John  Brower,  May  21,  1995,  Las 
Cruces  Meeting. 

Deaths 

•David  Walden,  January  1995,  Orange 
Grove  Meeting. 

• Mary  Warren,  Whitleaf  Meeting. 
New  Members 

• Anna  Underwood,  Las  Cruces. 

• David  Brower,  Las  Cruces. 

• Frank  Penwell,  University  (San  Juan 
Worship  Group). 

• Jim  Benesch,  Reno. 

• Tammy  Benesch,  Reno. 

• Barbara  Kelley,  Boulder. 

• Sue  Curry,  Davis. 

• Frank  Walker  (transfer  from  Santa 
Monica  Meeting),  Redwood  Forest.* 

Friends  World  Committee 
for  Consultation 
Executive  Positions 

FWee  is  seeking  suitable  Friends  for 
appointment  as: 

General  Secretary  (from  1 January  1998); 
Associate  Secretary  (from  1 January  1997). 
The  General  Secretary  and  Associate 
Secretary  work  together  to  develop  com- 
munication and  cooperation  among 
Friends  around  the  world.  The  World 
Office  of  FWee  in  London  organizes 
and  carries  out  work  flowing  from  the 
FWee  Triennial  Meetings  and  the  In- 
terim Committee.  Considerable  travel  is 
involved  for  both  posts. 

Full  job  descriptions  and  application 
forms  can  be  obtained  from  FWCC,  4 
Byng  Place,  London  WCIE  7JH,  En- 
gland. Applications  to  be  received  by  3 1 
December,  1995. 
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June  30, 1995 
Dear  Friends: 

Since  1929  Friends  Bulletin  has,  along  with  the  yearly  meetings  themselves,  been 
the  primary  force  to  build  Quaker  community.  Unlike  the  East  Coast  where  there  are 
meeting  houses  only  blocks  from  one  another,  Quakers  in  the  West  have  always  been 
more  isolated.  Individual  Friends  may  be  hundreds  of  miles  from  a meeting,  as  in 
Montana,  and  some  meetings  may  be  so  isolated  that  they  operate  almost  without 
communication  with  other  meetings.  Friends  Bulletin  is  the  link  we  all  share.  Friends 
Bulletin  brings  word  of  what  happens  in  our  meetings  and  lets  us  share  our  experi- 
ences and  spiritual  growth  with  one  another.  Without  Friends  Bulletin  to  link  us 
together,  our  community  of  Friends  might  wither  to  become  a collection  of  distant 
strangers.  Friends  Bulletin  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  progress  as  a community; 
without  it,  our  differences  could  make  us  fragmented. 

What  started  out  more  than  sixty  years  ago  as  a newsletter  with  a few  paragraphs 
of  Quaker  thought  has  grown  into  one  of  the  most  respected  magazines  in  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends.  Although  focused  on  serving  our  western  yearly 
meetings.  Friends  Bulletin  is  known  and  read  across  the  country  and  across  the  seas. 
This  important  Quaker  voice,  written  by  people  like  you  and  me,  survives  on 
subscriptions,  yearly  meeting  subsidies,  and  contributions.  Just  from  the  density  of 
print,  one  can  tell  that  we  have  a lot  to  say.  We  keep  the  subscription  cost  as  low  as 
possible  so  that  everyone  can  afford  to  subscribe.  We  charge  $16-$20  for  10  issues, 
but  the  real  cost  is  approximately  $33.  Now  is  the  time  to  ask  for  your  contribution. 


Donations  make  our  low  income  subscriptions  possible,  and  pay  for  extra  services 
such  as  proof  reading,  bookkeeping,  photos,  and  software.  Donations  are  part  of  our 
regular  budget.  We  need  to  raise  $4,000  with  this  appeal  letter.  This  amount  is  20% 
more  than  last  year's  request.  Please  raise  your  contribution  if  you  can,  or,  if  you're 
a first-time  contributor,  donate  $25,  $35,  or  more  at  this  time.  Also,  think  of  including 
Friends  Bulletin  in  your  list  of  beneficiaries.  Only  with  your  contribution  will  Friends 
Bulletin  be  able  to  continue  its  mission  of  building  Quaker  community. 


Sincerely, 


Rob  Roy  Woodman,  Clerk 
Board  of  Directors,  Friends  Bulletin 
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Friends  Bulletin  Contribution 

Name 

Address 

Citv 

State 

Zio  - Phone 

Meetine 

Mv  eift  is: 

Please  enclose  this  form  and  your  check  in  the  envelope  stapled  into  this  issue  and  send  to: 

Friends  Bulletin, 

1620  NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR  97330-2055. 
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